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PREFATOUY STATEMENT. 




This bulletin represents a thesis presented by the late Harry Perey 
IbuTows to the faculty of George AVasbington University in 1911) for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. It furnishes an historic record 
that should he very helpful in the future development of instruction 
in agriculture in this country. Since secondary instruction in agn- 
culture was develoi)*ed first in the institutions that later became the 
colleges of agricidturc, this paper covers in a masterly way the early 
development of collegiate agriculture. 

Soon after the manuscript for this Itulletin was presented for pub- 
lication the author suffered a severe attack of influenza, which was 
followed by pneumonia and later resulted in his death at Berkeley, 
Calif., May 3, 1920. It should be understood, therefore, that (ho 
author was not permitted to examine the printer's proof nor to make 
such changes in the text as 'frequently suggest themselves upon read- 
ing the printed copy. * , 

C. D. JAnvis, 

Specialist in Agi'icultural Kducation^ 

U. S. Bureau of Educaltoiu 


July 15, 1920, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Chapter I. 

HISTORYj/F^RICULTURE in secondary schools. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 

Lines not clearly drawn, — It is not easy to trace tlie development of 
agriculture in the secondary or high schools ns such, because in the 
earlier days of our educational history distinctions were not made be- 
tween elementary, secondary, and collegiale instruction as they are 
made now. The development of much of the agricultural instruction 
in tile agricultural colleges should be classed as secondary agricul- 
ture when judged by present-day standards! In establishing the land- 
grant colleges there was not so much the intention to establish schools 
of college rank as to give some direct aid to the farmers. The dis- 
,(:ussions of the Morrill bill in Congress bring out the lact that many 
of tliose M'ho voted for it did not realize that they w^e voting to 
establish colleges, just as some of the Members of Congress who voted 
for tlie Smith-Hughes Act thought they were voting to aid the ele- 
niHita ry schools. A consideration of the early development of second- 
ary agriculture must be of necessity n review of tlie general effort to 
improve agriculture by means of education. 

AyricxiUural Probably the first organized effort to im- 

prove agriculture was by means of agricultural societies and fairs. 
.George Washington and Benjamin PTanklin were members of the 
hi^t society for the promotion of agriculture, which was organizeddn 
Philadelphia in 1776." About the same time a similar society wa# or- 
ganized in South Carolina, which proposed, amcing other things, to 
(‘stablish the first experimental farm in the United States. In 1792 
a small volume representing the transactions of the New York Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture was published* This society, or- 
ganized in 1791, was followed by a similar organization in Connecti>. 
cut in 1794. , 

The establishment of fans and exhibits was an outgrowth of thfe 
worl^of the agricultural societies and the desire of men going to ex; 

*8oe Datn47» C, W., A'grlcuUar^ educatloC /n MpDosrfttOi No, 12. Botl«r*t If ‘ 
grtpbt lb l^uctUpn. New Vodi, AmcrIcAn Book Co., 1910^ * Pp. ; 
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pense in importing iniprovetl ty[)es of farm animals from Europe, to 
exhibit their importations. The first fair was held in Massachusetts 
in 1804r. It; 1801) the Columbian Agricultural Society, composed 
mostly of farmers in Maryland and Virginia in the vicinity of tlie 
National Capital, Wtas organized to fuither ngrrculture by means of 
faii-s. 

the beginning the various State and local agricultural so- 
cieties and fair associations have been strong factors in the direct 
imi)roveinent of agriculture and in securing adilitioiml means for 
itnproving the lot of the fftrnu*r. Tlu*re have been, however, si*vcrul 
movements of a national nature, which have had a wiile-sprcacling 
iiiMueiu’C. Most notable of these are the National (Irange (Patrons 
of Husbandry), organized in 18G7, and becoming a national society 
in 187;l, and the P'armers’ Alliance. Wliile these organizations 
spread thdr influence chiefly in tlfe Noi*th and West, their place was 
filled in the South by such organizations as the Brothers of Free do hi 
and the Fiv/mers’ Educational and Cooperative Union. 

. 'Many of the societies have been instrumenUl in securing iiatronal 
and State aid for the proiliotion of agricultural instruction in Ihe 
schools, 

Dei'elopment of the land- grant colleges } — The first proposal to 
have the Federal (iovernnient aid in the training of farmers was 
made by Kopresentative Justin S. Moryill, of Vermont, in lSr>7, Duo 
to the able plea of Mr. Morrill in behalf of the farmer, and to his 
.skill in parliamentary procedure, the bill passed the House by a 
narrow majority, ,^ut was held up in tl^^Senate, The bill finally 
jm^od both House and Senate in 1859,'onIyTO be vetoed by President 
Buchanan. Soon after the Thirty-seventh Congress met, in Decem- 
ber, 1801, the bill was again introduced and finally passed botli 
Houses. On July 2, 1862, President Lincoln sighed the bill which ' 
has been since known as the Morrill Act, ^ 

This-act provided for Federal aid as a stimulus to State aid in 
establishing colleges of agriculture and mechanic aits. Inasmuch as 
the T^edoral aid given was in the form of grants of public laiid, the 
institutions established have become known as tiio land-grant colleges. 

Agricultural colleges had already been established in the following 
States: New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land, l)efore the land-grant ^ was jmssod. In other States, notably 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mmaohusotts, and New Hampshire, de- 
partments of agriculture were established in connection with existing 
institutions, which departments afterwards developed into colleges 
which secuT^ the benefit of the land-grant act. i^ch institutions 

' See Kandel, I. L^, Federal - Aid for Voent tonal Education. Carnegie Foundation for 
iho Adronoment of Teftcbln^. Rulletlo No. VP* 3-58. 
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as Harvard, Yule, and tlie Universities of Virj'inia and Georgia miido 
sonic adviinceiuent in- a^ricultui^ as a scieiu^e bel'ore the Kederal- 
ai^Ied u^ricultural colleges were establisiicd. 

1 he act of 16C2 was soon accepted by the legishilures of the States 
then loyal to the Federal (joverninent, and, after the war, it was ex- 
tended to and accepted by tlic States out of the Union durin^^ the 
war. ^lany of the colleges rstalilished wel’e' not colleges wh*^ii 
judged by present-day standards fur otiier lines. They were not 
strictly agricultural and niechanical eulleges in 'that they did not 
coniine their woi*k to the ti'aiiiing'of lariiiers and .mechanics. A pe- 
i iisal of the curricula of those colleges -of earlier days shows that 
soint' of them did not ap])roach very closely to jiractieal agricultural 
training. Xevei*theless, tliey performed a nwded function in extend- 
ing public education of a more or less special nature to a greater 
nniuhcr oi the coiuinon people, performing for a relatively smiill 
number the iunction performetl now liy rural high schools to great 
inimi>ers of farm boys and girls. Yet a relatively large number did 
not reccivt* training in agi'icultui'c and did not return to the fa nil, 
henc^i in a large measure these institutions failed in tilling the mission 
toi* ^\ hich they were established. The fact that they were appreci- 
ated, however, is shown by the increased approjiriations made for 
these institutions. Xo sooner had the colioges become established 
than 'Senator Morrill and his colleges began a campaign for addi- 
tional funds. Their efforts were unsuccessful, however, until 1890, 
wlniii tlui so-called second Morrill Act was passed^ I'his act provided 
for cadi college then established an’additional sum of $15,000 for 
that year and an annual increase of that amount thereafter of 
$1,000 until the annual appropriation shoujd reach $25,000 for each ^ 
State. These funds were furtluir supplemented hi 1908 by what is 
known as the” Xclson amendment, which provided Vor tiu additional 
Slim of $15,0(jJ) to he given Unit year and additional sunis of $5,000 
for lour succecHling yeais; united, the total appropriation from the 
Federal (loVernment would be $50,000'eacli year. 

i he ^gru^xiltural expei^nn'Cnt stations, — At the time several of the 
Hi'st uftricultural colleges were established provision made for 
investigational work to go hand in hand with the instruction of 
students. The act providing for the establishment of the Maryland 
Agricultural College also provided that the college should establish a 
niodel farm upon which a series of experiments might be conducted, 
it may be remembered that .the early settlers of this country siient 
a great deal of time and effort afi.individuals in attempting ,to secure 
crops suited to the New World. They were very willing to iet the^. 

‘ State do this work. A great deal of the foundation for real, invest!- ■ 
gat ional work was done by Dr. Samuel W* Johnson, who was ap- ^ A 
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pointed professor of agricultural clieinistry in Yale. Many of tl\e 
early lendei-s in re.scarch in apjricnltural science were Dr. Johnson’s- 
stu<lehts. 

Althouf^^h many of the States ^tablisliecl experiment stations in 
connection with the afrricwltnrnl colloid's, the ite.st impetus was 
^iven this iTiovcment by the passajjje of the Hatch A(‘t in 1887. 1 liis 

act provided $15,000 each year of funds from the sale of public lands 
toward the establishment and support of an apricnltural expeiainent 
station in each Stute. 

The Hatch fund was supplemented further in 1000, by the passage 
of the Adams Act. This act appropriated an annual sum of $5,000, 
with an increase of $2,000 cacli year until the total sum |>ei \ear 
should he $:^0,000 for each State. Tlie individual States now ap- 
propriate more money each year than does the National* (loverniuent 
for research work. 

The lljiited Vitales J)€partment of Aj^rlettU^n'e,^ — (lOor^e AV ashing- 
t(i!K as President, favored congiessioiinl aid for ii-,M'iciilture, nntf so 
reronimended it, but Conj'ress at tluu tiino did nothin*' i)V way of 
direct aid for the farmer. In 1836 the Patent Commissioner, Henry 
I.. Ellsworth, rex^cived a ooiisideiable (iiifintity of seeds and jihwits 
from representatives of Ihe (lovernment abroad and distribiited _ 
them to progressive fanners in this ((miitry. Although this wuu'k 
was begun without authority or financial aiil, it lead to an appropi ia- 
tion of $1,000, made % such purpose in 1839. The Patent Otlico 
soon l)egan collectinj^and disseminating statistics and other informa- 
tion as well as see^; The work grew in this ofiice until, in 1862, 
the same year tfl^gricultural colleges were established, a .separate 
department wa^ organized,, with a commissioner of agriculture at 
iTs head. In 1880 this department was raised to the first rank i.n 
the executive branch of the Government, apd was put under the 
direction of a Secretary of Agriculture, a Cabinet member. 

The Department of Agriculture lii its plienomenal growth has 
without doubt branched out into lines of work undrei^ed of by 
those who worked so hard for its establishment. Its work' is chiefly 
along/hree lines, viz: Research,. regulatory supervision, and direct 
ins^rnotion. From the beginning the department has done a great 
deal in the way of dir^tmg investigation as well as to dire^ the 
agricultural research carried on in the States wjth Federal funds. 
'as Government oontrol of agricultural production and marketing 
has increased, the police duties of the department have been added 
u|)on. Through direct contact of its corps of trained specialists and 
by extensive correspondence and publications, the department has 

* "« Or^thTuW C.^lllitorlcal 8k«tcb ot the United BUten Depattm^ent of Agrlnl- 
turc.-.- II. 8. Depattinent ofSjUcullurev Divitloo of Ihibllcatlone. Bulletin S,-#d Hev.^ 190T. 
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nidod the agricultural colleges in the (liVert education of the people. - 
It lias done a ^reat deal to a^d tlio eolle^res and schools of lower 
grade in their problems of instruction as well as restMircli. 

Atjricultural extemion work , — Tiaigely ns a result of the work of 
tin' experiment stations and tluyDepaitinent of Agriculture, a begin- 
ning was made in this country to>vard developing agriculture as a 
science. A great mass of scientific nmteriai pei’taining to agricul- 
ture has been uccumulated, wliile the^inost valuable resources of the 
counlrv were lieing wasted by poor inetliods of farming. Tlie agri- * 
cultural colleges reftiched a relatively small number of students, and a 
large percentage of them did not return to the farm. Early ia'tho 
history of the colleges, however, an effort was made to take their in- 
fortnat ion directly to tlio farmer. Farmers' institutes ‘ devtdoj^ed 
along witii agricultural societies and fairs. It became evident in ^ ' 
time that a more comprehensive program and a better organized ])lan 
were essential in reaching the men and women on tlie ftyf ru. Once 
again Federal aid was sought and secured in wdiat is loiown as the 
Smith-Lever Act. This act* passed in 11)14, provides for Federal aid 
to State agricidtural colleges for agricidtural tension work in co- 
operation with the llnited Stiites Department of Agriculture. The 
money was not to be spent upon resident ii^fniction, but provided 
for various means of instruction :^way fropi the 'col lege. At the be- 
ginning ^tOjOOO for each State was apprmfriateVL a total of $^180,000, 
This sum increast^s year by year until all ahnuaTappropriation of . 
$4,100,000 is reached. This sum is divuled among the States in the 
proportion that rural population^ beiir to the entire rural pojnilation 
of tlie country. The States inust'ineet the Federal aiipropriation, 
dollar foi’ dollar. * y 

Inasmueh as this extension wwk'has^ reached a large number of 
lieople and has secured dire(;t resmts, it has' been ondhe whole very 
well received. In the extensioi/ service an organization luu- been 
effected under the direction of tlie Department of Agriculfure tiirough 
which additional funds may Iro spent eifcctively ns a war measure in 
increasing efficiency in the Reduction- and eousuipption of food. 

It has been the experience of many extension workei’s in agricul- 
(>ire and home wonomicS/that time and money WTre more etfcciiiely 
siHUit upon boya’and girls than upon mature farmers and (hen -vivos. 

In many cases it -was fo^nd to be easiel* to reacli tli^ fat hers aiil muili- 
ers through the boys and girls; hence the boys’ irnTjp ids' clnh move- 
ment and other fonhs of extension work ainor>g j^oung people have 
lieen given an increasing amount of attention. iThere is a ,-trong 
* tendency at the present time to link such work as 'closely ns|>ossiide 
with the public school system, ' \ 

1 Sep History and BUtas of Ptnner*' InstitutM In the Dotted St juM and U. 8, ' ^ 

. bcpartmeQt of AsrlcaUnre. OflU^ of £ip«rime&t Stations. Bulletin TO. > ' 
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Schools ciliated with agric^iursd colleges . — ^Attention hits been 
called to the fact^that lines have not been closely drawn betwe^ ®^gri- 
cultni^ of a secondary grade and collegiate agriculture in toe land- 
gmnt colleges. Some of tlie institutions, however, liave seen ‘fit to 
draw the line closely from the standpoint of administration and have 
organized fecbddary ^hools and coliege.s in the same institution. 
Minnesota estahlished the first school of agriculture in -1888. This 
^ciiool was estaldished on the caq^ipus of the college of agriculture, 
^lifcl) isa pait of the State university, at St. Anthony Park, between' 
Mi^eapoHs and St. Paul. ' Altltough the buildings, -eqjiipment, aiul 
faculty of the agi'ieulturai college are used in the instruction of the 
. secondary students, the school is maintained as a separate institution. 
Almost from the beginning tl^ school has been successful and po])- 
ular. It ba^urnished the people of Minnesota the ty})e of education 
they have demanded to-the extent that until very recently it has over- 
ehadwed the college 'of agriculture in the same institution. , Al-' 
thotf^ Minnesota established a similar School at Ci'ookston in 1^08 
ahd anothei* one at Norris in 1910, thefe has been a demand for sec- 
«adary agricultuie in-lhe high schools of Minnesota unequaled in any 
other Sfiite. 

V. Following the lead of Minnesota, in 1890 Nebraska organized a 
similar school in connection with the college of agriculture of tlic 
State university at Lincoln. Over half of the States have since 
organized special schools in connection with the agricultural col- 
leges. In some States tliese schools use the same equipment and 
teaching force as the college, following the example of the first 
school organized in Minnesota. In other States the schools have a 
separate organization in a different part of the State. Sufh is the 
case in CalifoiT'a at the TTnivereity Farm School at Davis. TI^h 
school, however, serves the university proper, in giving the courses 
which demand farm practice to students of college grade in nddi- , 
tion to giving course* of a secondary grade. 

District and counit/ agricultural schools . — The independent sc1k>o1s 
' of agriculture established through State aid may be classed largely 
ns county schools and disU;ict spools. Tlie districts served, how- 
^ over, vary from the eongressional, district to an mdeteTminate dis- 
trict which means that the s^hoed may serve the State at large. 

Alabama was tlie first State, to estabiiali'a 8yat<em of agricultural ' 
'"schools. In lfiB9 the Stttte provided for a school in each of the 
nine congressional 4wtrictfi«^ At. each school a *brandi experiment 
Station was established under the dkeorioa of the State of * 

Apiculture/ Although these schools liave givw oemrses s>f a 
iXfittp^ thty have f uinish^ practical 
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work n^ong with an academic training to a great number of young 
l)eo[)le who otiierwise would not have receive<l instruction beyond, 
tlie elementary school. . 

hallowing tlie load of her sister State, (Ibofgia established agri- 
riiltiiral schools in each of her 11 congressional di.stricts in 190G. 

1 hose schools have had much the same service as tlxose in Alabama. 

M lierever they have hcen in charge of agricultural men there has 
hecn a strong leaning toward ugriculturul education, but in ti num- 
Ixy- of cases the tenn " agricidUtral school " has been a misnomer, as • 
|)nict,ical agriculture has he’eii subordinated. to academic work. This 
critk'ism applies oven more 'strongly to the congressional district 
'agmedlUiral schools established in Virginia in 1908. Inmost 
cti.ses these schools^have been very weak agricultural denartments 
added to ordinary high schools, which until vor^ recently have made 
little attemj^ to adajxt their curricula to the needs of the rural 
coiuDiunity. ' ■ ' ' 

In 1909 Arkansas t'stablLslied four agricultural schools, each to 
serve a district compri.sing api)ro.\inmtely Vnc-foiirth of the Stdte. 
These schools wore ejifablished upon a bigger, broader'*basis tliaii the 
schools which serve a smaller ibstrict in other Southern States. They 
have been from the beginning more nearly real agiictiltural schools 
than any of tlie special schools of agriculbire in the South. <They 
Imvc become ambitious in the gi%)wth, however, and at *i«>os tlier^ 
appears a rivalry between the.se schools' and the State c.ollcgc of 
agriculture.' Oklahoma also established schools to serve a large dis- 
trict. but as these -schools have not had the supimrt giveu the .\rkan- 
sas schools, tliey have not prospered s« well. 

- Wisconsin led out in the county agricultural school idrni in 1901, 
wlien funds were provided for county schools of agriculture and 
domestic economy at Wausau and Menomonic. Since then su'ch 
schools have been established in many other counties. County agri- 
cultural schools have later been established in several States. 

The following States have establislied schopls to serve the State 
at large or an indeterminate district: Cn.lifornia, New York,^ Ne- 
braska, Vermont, Colorado, Vin'd 'Pennsylvania. In Nebraska the - 
State agricultural school ab Curtis has definite connection with 
the State university. The State agricultural school at Fort Lewis, 
t'<do., a also a joart of the State agricultural college. In CaHfornia, 
while the university farm school at Davis is n definite part of the 
State unhWty, the California Polytechnic School at Snn Luis 
Obispo is an independent State in^itution. - ‘ . 

/ ubltc htffh schools. Although it is a relatively simple matter to 
trace the development of agricultural schools as such, it is yeiy diffi- ' 
cult to. gocure d^nito and. accurate infonnation concenung' agri* .-.j 
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culture as taught in the ordinary high schools. The instruction may 
vary from the application of courses in botany or chemistry in the 
direction of. agriculture,, or the use of an elementary textbook for 'a 
portion of n year, to the full-fledged department of agriculture giving 
a four years’ course, taking more tlian half of the entire time of the 
student. In some cases these departments etnploy more than one 
teacher, have better eciuipment and offer more complete courses than 
so-called agricultural schools. One of the marked tendencies in 
recent progress in agricultural education is the getting away from 
the idea that a consideration of secondary agriculture is necessarily 
a consideration of a special school of agriculture. Classifications of 
institutions into agricultural courses may mean little as to the nature 
and extent of the agriculture taught. Agriculturt^ has not dominated 
in the curriculum of the majority of secondary agricultural schools 
established in the past. A mere statistical study may have some 
value in showing progress made, but it will need a great deal of ex- 
planation based upon first-hand study to show the rejil nature of the 
work given. 

A few years ago there was a tendency to judge the progress in 
agricultural education by the number of institutions offering courses 
and the number of students taking the work. While much of the 
superficial teaching which went under the name of agricultural in- 
struction has been eliminated and real progress made in the charac- 
ter of the work given, the apparent decline in interest shown m the 
following statistics is due largely to a more careful \nqnirji into 
Work reported as agriculture. 

The follox^ing is from the .report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1913 

According to the most reliable Informallon obtainable there were about 2.300 
high schools In p»e United States teaching agriculture in 1912-18. This In- 
dicates an Increase of about 800 over the previous year. This number Ineliules 
47 State agricultural schools, 40 i^^frlct agricultural schools, C7 county agri- 
cultural schools, 18 agricuUural^partments of high schools, and the remal||^ 
log ordinary schools giving courses in agriculture. 

The following tables were compiled from reports made to the Com- 
missioner of Education showing the progress in the next two years : 

Report for 19H. , _ 
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Courics. 

Schools, 
report tug. 

Number of sttxlenU. 

Boys. 

Girts. 

Tout. 

rubiic hU:H !*chool5 

I 't 11 uir hich schools 

Agriculture 

4,966 
^ 263 

61.677 

2,579 

S9,03l 

l,8«l 

90, 7« 
4,440 

Toul.... 1 

4.918 

64,266 

40,892 
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'riu*s(‘ stHtistiis were compiled from general data sent by the 
sduK)ls to the Bureau of Education. In the spring of 1916 the bureau 
attempted to gather more complete and definite information concern- 
ing *tlic teaching of agriculture in the public high schools and in 
special agricultural schools of secondary grade, the following is a 
brief summary of the schools reporting: ‘ 


Apiici^turc in ficcondari/ udioola, lUJ.'i-i6, - 

Numl>er of public blRh schools n'porting teaching agrlcultme__ 

KstahliHhod before 1001 

lOslabllslied from 1901 to lOOS 

Establlghod from 1900 to 1910 

Ksmbllalied since 1910 

in-HutloK teaching agriculture prliimrlly: 

As Informational subject-. I..’ 

.\a viHNitional Bubjeot 

NumlK'r of persK'iis tuucbing agriculture : 

Male 

Kenaile 

Number of these with arty K]iccial training in agriculture, Includ- 
ing lho.se with full four-year agricultural college coorsea. short- 
term courses, normal school agricultural courses, summer 
courses, e^c _• 

Numl*cr of students of secondary grade studying agriculture; 

Hoys % 

(Jlrls 1 

Number of schools using school land for instructional purposes— _____ 

Number teaching through homo-project method ... 

N’mnber In which Instruction consists wholly of classroom work ” 

Number la which instruction consists of classroom work, with labora- 
tory exercises and obsenatlon on neighboring farms 

Number of special secondary agricultural schools supported in whole 

or In part by the States , 

Total «>st of maintenance :II 

TuIhI number of teacbera': * 

M^le ^ 

‘Female ..... * ~ 


2,175 

10 

83 

413 
1, 710 

1. S21 
566 

2,007 

247 


1, 021 

24,743 
10, 312 
302 
837 
. 416 

1,064 

68 

1766,000 


-276 

14Q 


Commliaioner of fida<«tloB for the year eadc4 Jniae tO, 101^ pp. 
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Total number of pupils ; 
Elementary — 

Tllale 

Female 

Socoadary — 

Male 

Female 


/ 



m 


40S 


This sumnihr}' does ‘not iiirliule spcciiil schools of iigriculturt* 
jnaLntained by the State colleges of agriculture on tlie college enrn- 
pus.'^ Scliools of this type are maiutsiihed by the State agricultural 
colleges of .California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, -Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Wasliington \ 
(school of science). Agricultural .courses of secondary grade are 
given to special students in 20 other State colleges of agriculture. 

Tn a publication^ which gives the final returns from this investi- 
gation, 2,081 public high schools arc reported as giving instruc- 
tion in agriculture in lOlo-lG. Of these, .2,250 schools gave in-^ 

formation as to the character of the work given. Only 2,1(>0 of 
this number, however, wore really teaching agriculture in a serious 
, way.' To understand the nature of the agriculture taught in those 
schools, we may consider the following facts : 

(1) Date of introduction: I^ess than per cent of these schools 
tauglit agriculture before 1900, and less than IJ j>er cent intro- 
duced the subject between 1900 and 1005. Over 97.G per cent of tlic 
schools introduced the subjcct'since 1905, and 78.5 per cent since 
1910. 

0 

(2) Nature of instruction : The schools were asked to indicate 
whether they were teaching agricuhure with a vocational aim as 
definite preparation for farming, us information about agriculture, 
or for general cultural purposes. As many of the schools reporter! 
that thj 9 V Avere teaching agriculture for two or all three reasons, 
it is evident .that they did not have a distinct purpose in their in- 
struction. Although 25 per cent of the schools reported the chief 
aim as being vocational, the character of the work yidicates that 
many of^the teacher^ have little conception of the meaning of voca- 
tional training. The instruction in many cases was confined to 
classroom only, or supplemented with some laboratory work. Some 
teachers thought their textbook instruction was vocational, as their 
students lived on farms. The summary of replies shows that 20 per 
cent of the schools confined their instruction to classroom w’ork; . 

_ 50 per cent supplement the classroom instruction with laboratory % * 

i; Qxerciscs and ob;9ervation trips to the farms; and only 80 per cent 
coinOine classroom instruction and laboratory w<H*k with practical 

- i Monaluo. A, C., jmU C. fi. IpsUtatlons la. tho United 8tat«« glTlng Inetructlon 

- ^ tore, 1010*16. ot Edecattoo. BuUetln^lOn, No. 
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fnm work. Three hundred and thirty-seven were using the home- 
project plan, although in only 2tU schools wus the home work given 
supervision by the instructor in agricultore. The schools report- 
ing, however, did not include many of the State-aided schools which 
are using tliis plan. Eighteen per cent of the schools reportetl school 
land for agricnltiiral purpo.ses. Of these ^hools or about one- 
third of the number, had less than two acres. ^ 

(3) Training of teachers: There is u close relation between the 
nature of the instruction and the training of the teachers. Only 
15 per cent of the teachers in' the 2.1Gf> roj^orting were graduates 
of agricultural colleges. In add i lion to these. 21 }>er cent had soifht__^ 
training in agriculture in cf)l]egos or normal schools. In some cases 
this work was taken only in summer school or as short winter 
c(nirses. 

Private Ingh Since the time that secondary schools were 

lirst developed in this country many of these schools have been 
organized outside the city with private funds. At such of these 
schools as have owned farms upon which students have lived away 
from home there has been more or less direct relation between the 
instruction of the school and farm life. Definite instruction in 
agriculture was inaugurated in a few of these schools before it was 
attempted in the public high schools. In .a few cases the agricnl- 
lural instruction has been of a vocational clianicter from the begin- 
ning, as the instruction has been based largely upon the work of the 
farm. In placing the agriculture of our |niblic schools now upon 
a vocational basis we may learn much from these private schools 
which have been working for a nnnil)er of years upoit problems 
connected with the use of land in ngricultnml instruction. We Ixave 
learned considerable from such schools as the National Farm St'hool, 
at Doylestown, Pa., the Baron de Ilirsch School, at Woodbine, 

N. J., and the Berry School, near Rome, Ga. Wliere these schools 
Imivc had a real vocational aim they have had a decided advantage 
in making their work practical, as the students are living on the , 
school farm throughout the year. 

It is very difficult to secure accurate statistics concerning private 
schools and especially to grade the work done. Although a number 
of private colleges and State institutions other than* the Fcderal- 
ai<led colleges ore giving courses in agriculture, in few cases is the • 
instruction given of moi*e than sCi^ondary grade when judged liy 
the Aandards of the land-grut colleges. iVs the equipment and 
instruction for college agriculture is . so expensive, Tew colleges 
attempt to compete \vith the Federal-aided institutions in college 
courses. Only 18 of these colleges and 100 secondary schools 
reported', the ^ture of the yrork to the Bureau . of Rducatipn. in ^ 
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1016. These schools reported 3,303 stiulcnts taking courses in ngri- 
culture. A number of schools Imvin" n relatively lai’ge n»irnbcr of 
students did not report the number. ol agricultural students. 

Normal schools . — Norniahschooi training in agriculture is mostly 
associated with elementary agriculture, as in most cases it train- 
ing for elementary schools. Methods of teaching most subjects in 
normal schools tire often superior to tliosc used in the high schools. 

As the teaching of agriculture is not an e.xception to this rule, we 
may very well give some attention in pages to follow to normal- 
school instructfon in this subject. At this time \ye shall, consider 
briefl y the development of normal-school instruction in agricidture 
in States. 

Many of the States have ma<Ie agri(*ult\ire a required .subject in 
•rural schools >vithout providing for special training of teachers in r 
that line. As a result, agriculture' as taught in many of the ele- 
mentary schools was a very pei’functory i>erusal of a textbook which 
in most cases was adapted neither to the pupils nor the section in 
which they lived. To overcome this dilRculty some States liavo 
required agriculture as a subject for examination for the teacher's 
certific.ate, othei's have made special effort to j)rovide for the training 
of teachers, some have done both, us will he noted in the data.^ 
following: 

Legislative enactment has made the teaching of agriculture a re- 
quirement in' a 11 common scliools, or at least in rural schools, in each 
of the following Suites: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, In- , 
diana, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
end Wyoming. Agriculture is one of the subjects for examination for 
teachers’ certificates in the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, I^m- 
isiana, Michigan, North Dakota (alternative), Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia (alternative), West Vir- 
ginia'and Wyoming. About half tlie States have had printed outlines 
of courses in elementary agriculture, prepared either by the State 
ngricuSural college or the State department of public instruction. 
Up to the present-time approximately 75 texts in elementary agricul- 
ture have been prepared. But with all the aid given teachers in serv- 
ice, nothing has taken the place of specific training as a part of the 
teacher training course. The following will indicate that some States 
; ^ have sensed their duty in traini^ teachers for rural schools: Maine, 

Oklahoma, and Tennessee require^ instruction^ in agriculture in all 
f State normal schools. Instruction in agricqlt^e is a requisite for 
i- State aid to normal tfeidiiing in the high schqrts of lowa^ Missouri, 
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and X(‘l)niska. Xobniska also roquirrs lu*r iionnal schools to cstub- 
lisii a course for rural tca^iers, including Uj^rii-ulture, household 
economy, and rural sociology. Kansas pro\’idcs State aid .for agri- 
cultural instriction in hi^h school itionnal training classes, uhile 
elementai’y at^u-iculturc is required in the coui'se of study in the county 
normal classes in Mtrhi^um, Nehcaska^and Ore^^ou, 

•In most ca^^es the instruction in\ol\es ;^l)j<*ct inatter oirly, and for 
tile most part there is hut one course in a'hricuiture, and Urit is of an 
elementary natuia*. Some s<-liools have been more recently payinji; 
moiV attention to the ]>e<la<;o^^y of tiie'suhjeet and have been.^de- 
\ (doping Courses involving subject matter of a more s])eciali/ed ebiu- 
aetei', lira recent study ^ made i>y tiio Touted States Hiireau of 
Kducation about Iralf of the 114 schools reportin'^ required agricul- 
ture of all students, tlic amount of re(inired work ranging from only 
tiO hours, in the case the Ne\\’ dersey State Normal School, at 
Newark, to 100 liours rcHpiired in tlie State normal school at Spear- 
Hsh, S. Dak, The iirst distriW State nonnal school, at Kirksville, 
Mo., olfered 1,1144 hours of agriculture. The author, having visited 
this scliool, can testify as t() tlie high standanl of tlie work offered. 
As a rule tlie nonnal sidiools have confined their efforts to training 
teiicliers of eleinenturv agricqlturc*, hut in a few <‘ases the department 
of agrieulture in connectjoii with uoi'inal si-hools have become ambi- 
tious to compete Avith the agricultuial colleges in training teachers 
for secondary scliools. This has meant iluplieutfon of extensive farm 
and school oiyii])mcnt. In a few cases normal schools and agricul- 
tural colleges have cooperated in the training of secondary teachers, 
tlie normal schools or school of education given the professional 
training aiul the agricultural colleges tlie technieal training. 

Svho(^is for Xe*/rocH (uul Imlians , — It is diflieult to classify schools 
for Negroes ai tH)rding to grade of work done. When measured by 
standards set for si'hools for wliite people, the colleges for Negroes 
give instruction in agriculture mostly of secondary grade. In 1915-16 
there were 17 of thosi* institutions witli a total of 2,053 students 
taking regular four-year courses in agriculture. Ten of these in- 
stitutions serve also as State normal schools. In addition to these 
.schools, 07 other institutions for Negroes above elementary grade 
reported agriculture as a part of the currieuluni and 43 repor^ted 
<’our.ses in gardening. Much of the agriculture as well as gardening 
given in the secondary schools is of a decidedly elementary character. 
Altliough the classroom instruction of both colleges, and ^condary 
.sc hools for Negroes may not measure up to stalndapd^ for institutions 
for white people, in many case,s the colored sc^>lS Iwive led in the 
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'Institutions b tlu* Unltod Statos giving IrnttrucUoa In agriculture,' 1015-10* U. S* 
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amount uml chanict«r of juiicticul ti'*uiDin^ izivoii. This is especially 
true of such iiislitulions us Hampton Nonnul and Iiuiustriul In- 
stitute at HaiU[>lon. \ a., and Tuske^ci* Jiistilulc at Tu;ske;^ce. Ala. 
Ahliouirli educat i(»n has been uufoitnnatidy ttssociated witli tlie idea 
of emancipation from lahor in tlie minds of many Ne;jn)eri. in 
these institutions tlie industrial spirit preduminatcs. ^^tiulents who 
will not work are not allowial to ri*niain at the school, (‘ombinin*^ 
fariuiu^ and industrial interests with the .scliool. tin* .students may 
W(.>rk their way throudrh sidiool in a lar;(e ^casiire, Iiavin^ work 
^^■l^ich fits well in tlu‘ course of study pursued. 

Kstahlisheil soon aft(*r the C'ii il War by ('ol. Aruistron^. and since 
liis (loath comlneted iintiTlOli) under llie able leadei'ship of tiu* late, 
l>r. il. \^. Frissell. Ilain])ton ha.s lieen a wonderful factor in develop- 
ing Neirro leadersliip. It was in this institution tliat Hooker T. 
WasliiiifTton secured the insiiiration and trainin^^ wlucli enabled liim 
to develop utTnske^ee a lar^^erone. In both institutions training for 
agriculture and the industries prcdomifiate. At Haiui>ton Ihe in- 
structoi*s are mostly white people, while at 'I’uske^ee the teachers are 
of tlic colored race. At both institutions older students are used as » 
assistants in the training of the younger ones. As iin example of 
tho practical and helpful character of tlie instruction given, the 
following account of a coiir&c* injlairying at Hamilton is given: 

The well-efpiipped dairy is nm as a commercial creamery making 
the butter Used at the institution from milk obtained from two 
large iliiiry h(*rds nmintaim*il hy the school. Tfieae were l‘J students 
in the class, each of whom was given two months' practical work in 
tlie treamery, one month as assistant ami one month ns foreman. As 
it took hut two men to ilo the work, it was arranged for a new student 
enter each month, so that the ilairy was always in charge of a 
student with one month's exjierience. The student entering one, 
month as assistant became foreman the next months when the man 
over him left. The plan worked, well in developing inituilive, re- 
soui'ce fulness, amr'self-couHdenee. The students interviewed felt 
competent to take^ charge of a small dairy when they left the scliool. 
The students in charge of the dairy at the time the scIuk>1 was visite.il 
in'hU5 were Imth Indians. 

Tlieic has been considerable development in vocational agriculture 
in some of the Indian schools maintained under direction of the 
Department of the Inferior. »Sueh scIukiLs as the United States 
Indian Industrial School at Chirlisle, Pa., were given practical instruc- 
in acrriciiltnre lM>fore wiihlic hirrh schmils were makinn' verv much 
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Sckoohi fo*\ delhiqiienfH^ — lmhistri;il <Mhiration has Ik'lmi so close! v 
associated with schools for deJin<ineiils in tin* past that even now 
when tile term ‘’iiuhistrial selioor' is used nnmy pec^^de think of a 
ivlorin scliool. All ot (iies^i schools \vhi<‘h ha\e hoen loeattMl on 
farms im\c re<|niriHl fariil work of the inmates. In line of jn-o^rress 
in the education of delinCjiient youth, over lialf of the State ndorin 
."cliools lia\T now |)ro\ ided foj* definite elassroom in-t met ion to 
atvoinpany the farm \vorJ^)f the stinlents. Such seln>o]s as the one 
located on Thompsons Island, in Massmdiusetts, liave been pioneers 
in voeational agriculture and have ])ointvd t!u‘Uv;)y for public 
scliools to follow. 

Delinite agricultnral instruct ion is hei ominjr a of the ethiea- 
tional work of a nmnhcr of State ))risons. In li>l4 tiic author as- 
sistOil m the' intnuluetion of agneiiltmv into the ralifornia Stale 
prison at San Qiumtim Before tlie yeM- was over nearly dOn students 
wore enrolled. C 'orrespoiulence courses in a«:ricultiire prepared hv 
the college of agriculture of State university were made the basis'^, 
for the instructioii given. The men organized ^an agricultural club j 
wliich met weekly for a general si's.sion, usually under tlie directioiT 
ot a s])ccialist from the university. The genend session was nmde up 
of sections, eaeli pursuing a si)ooial course. As some garden work 
was dime nt the i> id son and a herd of swine kept, some of the work wins 
made practical. A mimher of agricultural books and large numbers 
of bulletins were added to the library, which was used extensively for 
refei;enec purposes. Illustrative material, including colored charts, 
mounted pictures, and lantern slides, wore prepared by the sthdents, 
some of wliom showed marked ability in thi.s^Iine of work. In some 
Stales the agricultural instruction is given as a regular pliase of 
prison instruction, while in others it is conducted as a }>hase of exten- 
.^ion work under the Jirectiou of the State college of agriculture. 
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PKOGUESS IN STATE AID. 

('ll niuotoffu of Slate (ti<l for si'condaru instnirl ittn in Of/rteitlhirr, a}i<f h(}uic 

rrt/iinin ir-t. 

^ M. T. Sp( ttiiimiin, W S. I>t*iijiriinont of Aj;rirult uro. 1 
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191 'J. 
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('onKrossjnnal district. 


•''louiil district . 


Judicial (liitrlcl (sii|tfcinc cmirl ). 

r.mcrcssjnrKil district 

setiool 

iM'irict 

lliKti >ftu»o) or ucadcmy 

lii'^Ii school 

..'.do 

liiilctcrininatc disirici 

tin'll sclMKtl. 

indcirnniiiiito di.irict 

(ammy 

llii;t» school 

I'lihlic ItiKli SClUKll 

lndt’P'’ndi ni uprlnjliiinil .scIhkjI.s. 
Normal training high .school 


Non ti (aroliim ‘ County- 

North Dakota.. 1 ilo 

i liigh scl.o.il 

\Vi c insln do 

('olom«lo 1 Indctcriniimlo district. 


.Muinn I High .sClUKd 

t'liih j Rural high schwilAu^t teach agriculture tosccure 

I genend Stall’ uiil. 

Arironn | Migli school 
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Kan.sa.s ! Noniml training high scJhjoIs f 
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Indiana. 

Icmu 

Nehrasku. , . . . 
New Jersey . ^ . 
rennsylvanla. 
Ti’imes'tce. . . . . 

\[Ll^mont 

Texas 


High scIhkiI. 

('misolirlated schools, teacher traiiiitig. 

HigI) SCllIKtl 

t ■minty... 

I ndetermlnate dlstrlcl 

('ount y ^ 

High schotd 

.do 


N'irginU.. ' Congressional district . 



I Total. 

* Two-thirds co«t of instruction; 1500 ma-xlmum. 

* Two-lhlnls salaries. 

* Onu-half net muLutenanec. 


* $250 (making total of I'KiO). 

*Two-Ihinls cost of vocational in.slmctiou. 
f Total addltii^l aid. * 


The foregjoing table does not show the progress that has been mmie 
in matters o^ administiatioii and in getting results in general.^ Due 
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to the hick of any oi’^a nixed system of noricnltnre for secondary 
sdiools. niiudi nioiH'V has been spent l»y the Slates without fretting 
H'sults in b(‘ttcr-t rained farmers. It will be noted that for tiie first 
]0 yea rs of t Iris -period of indi'pemlent State aid tliat all of the money 
Miait to tlie support of some form of special aorieullural s<’bool ; 
in fact until vi'ry recent -years many ha\'e discussdl tlu* prolilem of 
scrondary a^rjculturi' as if at had to do only with these aoriniltural 
s liools. Ih'cause some of the districts in \vhi(‘h they wtu’O estab- 
li^luul had no rural hi^h scIum>^s of a jreneral clup^ter, and because 
a system of vocational training in a^iicnllme bad not been devel- 
oped, these schools ha\'(* not been agricultural schools in a strict sense. 

'J licit* history has been in a sense similar to that of the lambjjjrant 
colle^u's: without n*st!‘ict ioiis as to their held ami without a ^uii.le to 
lollow. they have adapted tluauselves to immediate st*rvi(e along 
lines already laid down. In more recent years many of the States 
ha\(’ turned more t<»ward aiding (‘xisling high schools in establish- 
ing di'inuiments of agriculliire. Money appropriated for this pnr- 
j)ose has not always been spent sti'ietly foi* the purpose for which it 
was appropi-iated. 'I'lic chief reason for this is that ^States have ap- 
proj)riated the money without establishing a standard and without 
prm iding a State organi/ation and a means of supervision and in- 
spivtion so that a standard could be maintained. ^ 

.Xfore recently some of the States, having profited by the experience 
of these other States, lmv(* pi’ovided for a more detinite system of 
vocational agriculture with State aid. They have not only provided ' 
money for estahiishing S(-hools and for paying a part of the salaries 
of teacher's in agrieultural departments, but they have also provided 
adequately for vState supei'vision. The. work lias been developed 
toward a ilefinite end, delinitc standards have Iwen set, and means 
have bepn taken to see that they wei'e reached. The exjierience of 
most of the States has justified the lielief that State aid and super- 
vision is needed, mostly in thel^aehing of vocational agriculture. In 
putting the work iiixui a vocational basis, it meant teachers* with 
lietter training, hence more equipiiient iind rnon; expensive and bet- 
teijsuiiervisiou of- both teachers and students, ^all of which mean 
a greater outlay in money than ordinary instruct ion. Placing agri- 
eullure upon a vocational basis should mean more innnediate returns 
in the* inereased capacity of the student in production. Lo(-al coin- - 
rnunities have not felt able to bear tlie added burden of expense, 
hence tlie State has come to their aid. Before a national program*^ 
for aiding scondft^ schools in vocational agriculture was outlined 
there, was a definite system of vocational agriculture establislicd in 
tlie following States: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jei*§ey, and Indiana. As the national law giving Federal aid to vo- 
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cationul a^rinilturc and the policy of the Federal board ia iU ad- 
ministration lia\ e been determined to a jzroat extent by' tlie ^vOrk in 
these States, we shall consider them more in detail. 


MASSACHUSErrTS/ 

In 1011 the Coimnonwealth of Massmdnisetts passed an act ^ov- 
ernin^Mhe estabiyinient and maintenance of State-aided edin alioii 
in vocational ar^riculture as a part of its State plan lor vocational 4 ^ 
education. The act provided a State fund to reimburse local l»oards 
of control for two-thirds of the salaries of instructors iii iiitrii-school 
departments of agriculture and one-half the iu‘t -^um expended in the 
niaintenauce of county schools of agriculture. 

The provision of the act made it possible for departments of agri- 
eiilture to be established in existing higli schools under tiie cuiUitd 
of the regular school authorities. 

To avail ^self of the act the city coiuidl or town meeting must 
pass an onlinance authorizing the school committee to establish sucii 
a flepartment; While such a departineut i^a part of the regular 
high .school, it must nmet a staiulard set hy the ^tate hoard ot edu- 
cation a nd siy tmiit to direct supervision of the ajPiits of tluit hoanl. 
An ajl/fscHT committee of 5 to 15 nieTnbers expectetl to aid in 
of the work in the local coiuniunity. The instructor em- 
pioved for such a departmen<!^s expected to have a well-rounded 
training in practical agriculture, that he may aid in (^oiniuunity 
work among farmers and .su[)ervisc farm work of the students, lie 
must devote all of his tiiiie to agricultural work. As a nde tiie in- 
stnieti(^n and supervision are rather intensive, 1 teacher not having 
over 20 students. Should as many as students outer the de|Kirt- 
ment two instructors would he emplovod. With two teachei*s there 
is opportunity for divy^)n of work which perniit.s of .some speciali- 
zation. Fifty i)er cant of the student's time in such a department is 
to he spent in vocational agricnltiife, the other half of the time l)eing 
devoted to regular high-school subjects. 

To establish a county school of agriculture there must in each 
case a special act of the State legislature providing for a hoard of 
trustees, bond issues to cover the first cost of the school plant, and a 
tax levy for yearly rauintenanefe. ITife first cost is i^stimated at 
from $75,()l)0 to$10(),(l(^, and $20,000 for the first year’s mainVnanco. 
.Such an net must be submitted to the county concerned for referim- 
(him vote in the November election. The controlling board of such 
schools consists of seven memliers— throe county commissioners serv- 
ing ex officio four members appointed by tlie governor, all sei^ 


* Peo Mi88achU0e(t« Bourd of Educntloii. Ilulletln 72. Information Renting to the 
t^r^taWlBlimont of Comity A^lcurtnral Sohoola and Aaricultutal DiTmrtnwnia. 
yearly reporta of iBtato-oldiHl vocational agricultural education. vi 
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out in Alas^sai'lnisctls. This molliod is cs<(*AtialIy lui olFort to apply 
the part-timo idea to’the tone hi of agiaoultuiv. An ellort is in a do 


in^ without i^ay. Tlio hoard oui ploys a dirootJir of tho sriiool, who ^ 
sor\‘cs as its oxorutivo* ofliror and who is rosnonsihio to the State 
hoai’d for the luana^nnnont of the soliool. / 

'1‘hose eoimty schools having loo or more pjipils and oin[jloying a 
number of instructors ntl’ord a ih'gri*e of specialization not possiiilo 
in t he high scliool depai'tnient. The entire curriculum of these 
si hools is more dominately vocational. I’iighty jier cent of the time 
imist be vocational agricnltnre, aO per cent being productive farm 
work. Of tlu* 20 per cent of the time ilevoted to general education 
oue-half oCthat time. 10 per cent of tlu* entin* tinu*. must be given to 
iiistrnetion in citizenship, personal hygieniu oceiipational iliseases, 
and uceidents. d'hesi* schools, like tlu* high^school departments, do 
not pi’ovide dormitories, as tliey are suppost*d to ^ike students living 
at Iiunie. on farms. Idle county schools, however, are all locatetl on 
farms which are used for inslnictional puifpose^. 

'fhc home-prujecl phm. — In giving; instruction in agriculUtre to 
Btiiden’ts living upon farmsAho !iomo-])ro]ecHnethod has been^orked 

'.s<(*AtialIy a 
I* ic future. 2 

to organize and direct the home work of the student and to connect 
it with the instruction of the school in such a way dhat its educa- 
tional value is increased. hen such work is .so organized and 
diroeted it^ is. made a part of ihe. instnietion of the s(*hoc. and ac- 
credited i>s such. As tlu* practical worlc of the stm louts* project i.s 
made an appi*ojw!h to tlie stiuly of tlie principles involved, the proj- 
ect plan is a working out of the proy^'in method on a rather ex- 
tensive scale, d’o hav(* the highest educational value a project shindd 
have tlie following essentials: It must involve new expe.rieiiee and 
the working out of new problems, extending over a consideralile 
' perioil of time; it shofihl have direct supervision by competent au- 
■tliorit}^; tlie wo»’k should he carefully planned at the outset and 
uecunite records uiul accounts kept of the tinaiiee aiul niethod^i in- 
volved; tliis recoi'd A miide on the basis of a written report of tho 
, Avork. Each stiufent before entering the work in agriculUire must 
have provisions for carrying on suitable projects to ha direcjteil by • 
the instructor in agriculUire. A written agreement between the 
student, his parents, and tlie tcaclicr is reciiiiretl. The student is 
expected to have individual resi>pnsibility for liis project and to 
participate in the profits and losses. Tlici'e is a definite relation be- 
tween each project and the instruction offered. A course in poultry 
husbandry is based upon a poultry project, while a course \n vegetable 
gardening is based on a garden project. If a student can not secure 
a suitable project at home he may be allowed as a substitute for a 
project the privilege of Working upon a suitable farm; providing, 
i^ch A^^ork may link up in a definite way with the instniction%f the^^ 
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school and may be given some direction by the instructor. A student 
in dairy" husbandry may have no opportunity for dairy practice nt 
home but secure a position to work mornings and evenings <>’■ a 
dairy farm: such work is considered {o be as valuable from air edu- 
cational point of view in some cases as the care of one or more cows 
on the student's own account at home. 

The instructors are emi)foyed for 12 months and spend their sum- 
mers supervising the student projects, aiding the Innas’ and girls’ 
chib work, and -rendering general community service along agricul- 
tural lines. 

From the standpoint of school administration the honie-pi’oicct 
plan has the advantage of securing farm practice under normal^ con- 
ditions with a minimum of e<[uipment at the school, ff adeqii-te 
supervision is given the home work one instructor can dire<’J icla- 
tively few students, especially if they are scattere<l over a wide area. 
In such cases transportation of the instructor or supervisor be<-oc''vS 
a big item of expense. AVhen the Massa<'husetts plan \yns being de- 
veloped for the first year or two the overheail expense seemeil all out 
of proportion to the results obtained, but as the work has developed, 
not only the number of schools and departments have increaseil. but 
the nhm^er of pupils per instructor as well, so that the overhead 
cost per pupil has been lowere<l. The Stato- board has insisted, very 
wisely, upon records from which it is able to show that t)ie money 
spent bv the State has yielded immediate returns in dollars and rents. 
T1 le following table will show the development of the work in the 
incrt;iise of slndeiits and the money earned: 


Jjaniiugs of vocational agricultural students. 


Numlx'r of 

Year. Bludontafc Earqlnpa. 

1912 - - TO §111. 1(H). 17 * 

1913 ^ * I7,982.ra 

1914 - , 235 42,(HK).T:1 

1015 413 ’ 56,254.7.5 

1016 1 497 • 84, 173. 43 


NEW YORK.’ 




.When New" Y^ork, in 1013, aniemled its laws relating to industriid" 
schools jiassed’in 1010, it had the benefit of some of tlfe wbrk <lono 
in Massachusetts.- The plan w’orked out for agricultural education 
Is modeled in a largo measure upon the Massachusetts plan. New 
York has a number of special schools of agriculture of secondary 
grade which are to be in a greater extent independent in their organi- 
zation and*admimstrations. These . schools are not included in the 




* Em UntTenttr of tbe State of New Vork. BuUetln No. 820, 1010. BebooU of Agrl- 
cOltare,. MecbAiite Arts and Home Making.^ 
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srhools of agriculture, mechanic ’“arts, and liome makin". These 
schools are of two types: Intermediate schools which base four years 
oi* vocational work upon six years of elementary training, and high 
scluH)ls which base their four-year courses' upon eight years of ele- 
ment nr}* work. In both cases, although known as schools of agricul- 
ture, liiechanic arts, and home making, they are, in reality, vocational 
dei)artments of ordinary high Schools under the direction of the prin- 
cipal of the general school. The law provides that the commissioner 
of education shall apportion from the State school money to each of 
the,se schools a sum equal to two-thirds of the salary of the' first ^ 
teacher and one-third of the salary- of each additional teacher, pro- 
videil: 

(1) That the time of such teachers is devoted exclusively to such 
school. (2) That the school has at least 15 jnipils. (3) That the 
school maintains an organization lind course of stjidy and is conducted 
in a manner a])proved by the comn\i:^sioner of education through the 
division of agriculture and huliistrial education. In a city, the board 
of (‘ducat ion may estiibli.sh one of these schools, but in a comme^n 
school district the quesflon of establishing such a school must l>e de- 
t(‘nninc(! by vote in the annual district meeting or n s])ecial meeting 
called for the ])urpos(\ If the school authorities are not capable of 
giving the teacher and students technical nicl with agricultural prob- 
lems, it is suggested that an advisory board shall be appointed. 

At the time the system Mas studied in 191.5 the,S(‘ boards did not^ 
nppear.to jbe especially active and as helpful as it was hoped for. 

Although the York plan is in mimy ways similar to^o^t of 
^Massachusetts, it is not quite so intensive and a great deatWore is 
left to^lie local communities.. In 191G, G4 scliools had avafWd them- 
selves of the provisions of the law. In some cases the classes were 
imich larger than in Massachusetts. With more sch(k)ls and a larger 
number of students there was less intensive Supervision of botfiT 
teachers and pupils. Regarding the courses of study,dt will be seen 
from the following that while the State sets a standard it allows lee- 
way for adaptation : 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

the classroom and lalioratory Iiistniction in die.so schools and dennrtmonts Is 
to 1)0 u\m\ practical oxi>orloi»ci' gained on the farm, at hom% or elsewhere. 

It is then»fore Imposisllde to pri'scrllH' courH(‘s o^tudy or. to prepare adequate 
Outlines for particular fuil)J(‘cts. This does not^^an tlmt the course' of study 
Ij^ to he eh a aped to suit the whims of puplla who do not know exactly what they 
wnnl ^ need. A deftiilte course of study Khould l>e formulated at the bcplmilnR 

tl f:»ilowcd until titero is urpent uotd for a change. A weli-halanced gem»ral 
knowledge of the wliole field of ngrlcultwrul eclence and practice should be rep- 
n'sented In the course, • 

The following courses are not prescribed, but It is expected that any school 
dcsliing to njake any change will secure the approval of the commissioner- of 


.'ir 
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eilumtlon before doinp so. Other Kul>jeots may, after approval, be substituted 

for those indlmted below. It Is exix^rted tlurt tbe mTaiijreniont of subjcets 

and i 

the content of those suhj<H‘ts will l>o suited to tlie conuminity in wliieb tl»e seluKd 

Is locat'd. 




A SHOUCHted coum' in (igriculturc for intermediate seitoois of aftrieult urc. 

FHIST \KAK, 


TIlIRh \KAK. 

' 

Hours. 

Ilonii*. 

tl WlH'k. 

• a \vi<’k. 

^ Eu^rlisii - 


English 

3> 

Arithmetic.- 

5 

Matbeimitlcs, including luMtkkeep- 


American Itistory 

2 

ing 

.3 

ilechanloal drawing fii>d shop- 


Biology. 

0 

work _ 

y 

Soils niul fer( ilizt'i’s ... _ . 

r, 

Coiuineirial uml imhistrial geog- 



— 

raphy 4 . . 

5 


IS 

Goiieral iigrlculturi'-. 

3 

FOCKTH VK\i;. 
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English 

0 

SKCoM) ykak. 

1 

Agi’irullnral physiiN nnd ngricul 


EuKlish____ 

r i 
il 

ttiral eheinistrv .... ... 

r 

Mathematics _ _ __ 

T) 

Animal husbandry and dairying.. 

r. 

Amerinm history . - - - 

3 

SiM'clul agricnlture to suit local 

Meclmuioal drawing *iiml sliop 


coiuUtions : 


\vm*k ' 

r> 

Fruit gntwing . _. ... ] 


plant husband vy (growing clul»s 

(JraiH^ ctdtim*. .. | 

, 

In the line of liotne proJo<*t witli 

Market gardening... 


plants]^.. -j 

5 

Poultrv, etc . j 
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IS 

A stt {({/€■’< tat courMf' in agrieiiltui'i 

for hifjU srlotols of affrit nUnre. 


KHIST VK.Vll. 


THIlin YUAH. 


Hours. 

Hours, 

a 

wtvk. 

tl 

Wl'ck. 

Engli''h 

4 

Engli>li 

3 

AlgHira 

3 

History 3j 


Biology 

5 

Economica : _ 2| 

5 

Farm meclmnies 5 


or j 

f 

ami 

. Ti 

History T)J 

1 

Poultry husbandry 2 A 


Animal Imshnmlry, including 





dairying _. . 1 ._ 0 

, 10 


2 li 

Fruit growing n 


SECOND YE An. 



IS 



KOtHTH YEAR. 


English 

. 3 



Plane geometry 

. 5 

Englisli 

. ;i 

Soils and fertilizers 5' 


Amcricmi history with clviea. 

3 

and 

10 

Chemistry or physics 

3 

Furiu crops 5, 


' Farm mnnugement 

f 

3 ■ 


13 


18 

- 


- 
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Methods of tcachluf /. — The home-])roject plan, ns operated in 
Now \ork. is somewliat of a modihcatiun of the. plan as developed 
in Massaduisetts. In Mnssnolaisetts the study 4 ) f ajrrieulture ;^ro\vs 
out ot tlie project. In one olass students may have a nuinl)er of 
ddilFerent projects, hence tlie project study is to a j^reat extent indi- 
vidual study. In New ork the ])ioje{;t ^’ows to a greater extent 
out of tlie coupe. A project may started in the spring and an 
incrensih^ amount of time given this pradwad work until hy tlie time 
the summer vacation begins instnictor and students are ]>utting in 
a large sliare of their time* upon tlie home-pi’oject work. The com- 
missioner of education is enipowereil to give each seh(K)l district an 
additional frmd of $2t)0 to extend the employment of tlie agricul- 
tural instructor through the summer mouths. Most .of the teachers 
are so employed. Their chief duty in summer is to supen ise tlie 
Immo work of the students, Imt in addition to this they render a 
great deal of community service to the farmers and collect material 
for tcacliing purposes during the winter months. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


In 1911 the school code of Pennsylvania nindc the teaelnng of 
agriculture ohligatoiy in all township high sclunils. Althoiigii much 
of tile instniction under this re^piirement was tierfuni'tory, it dc- 
ndoped a feeling tliat agrindtural ijistruction could he made well 
worth while if established on a different basis. The vocational 
education act, jiassed in 1013, provided State aid for departments 
of agriculture in high schools and for special vocuitUmal schools with 
agriculture and home-making dominating in the curriculum. These 
departments and schools are under the direct mijien'ision of the 
bureau of vocational education, which is a part of the State de- 
partment of public instniction. In lOlC-lT there were 17 voca- 
tional .schooll^Riul 18 vocathSlal de|>avtnicnts in high schools. There 
is little diiferenee in the courses of study and method of instruction 
in the two types of schools. Local districts are encouraged to 
establish a department in connection with an existing liigli school. 
If such a school docs not exist in a community which wishes the 
vocational work, or the existing school can not meet the requirements, 
a vocational school may l>e established. Suck a school is in reality 
a general high school adapted to the needs of rural life. . Districts 
which Clin establish neither schools nor departments may send their 
jiupils to qther districts fO¥ vocational training at State expense for ’ 
one-half,the tuition. The State reimburses local districts witlf voca- 
tional schools and departments for two-thirds the salary of the 
vocational teachers. 
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In ^ivinjx nid to local conmumitios the State inalces it clear thiit tlio 
money must be used specifically for vocational education. It rcc<»;j:- 
ni/.es the fact that a<rriculture has value in general education, but 
defines vocational agriculture as follows:^ 

V(K?nti(innl* n^rriculturo lias n sp^'citic purpose, that of preparation for useful 
and elliriiuit service in occupation connected with the tiiiugi* of the soil, the 
can* of domestic auiumis, forestr>-, and ctlicr \va^u*-earniup or productive work 
iUi tlie farm. Moreover, this trainiicj: Is ^iven to'the imUvidual who has already^ 
indicated aa occupntionai aim In iife, wldcli aim this particular form of truining 
Is desi^iau'd to meet. 

The State retjuires that all teachers of ^agriculture sluiU be cm-'' 
ployed for 12 inontbs aiul that tlicir entire time shall be spent in 
teaching and sujiervisitig agriculture. The following suggestions 
are gi\ en with- reg.ud to the selection of teachers: 

QuaUfiratioiKs of trfjf}tcrs,^—(',vM care must he exercis<*d in the selectUm of 
tencliers who are (pmlitlcd to take cliar^e of vocationni agriculture In tlm 
luiiillc scliools. In all cases tlic success or failure of this type of training will 
depend very lar;:ely upon the »td(stio!i (tf a tiMicher. Only sucli teaciiors 
ns understnad tlu* purpose and aim of vocationul trainluf; and nre familiar 
witli vocational inetliods will he successfid in this work. 

.Such teaclier sliouid linve an fspiivaicnt of a lii;:li-scim(d eduention. He 
Khould he a Kmdnate of an approvtMl ai^rlmdturnl college, or, In Hen tlieroof, 
should have at least two V(‘ars’ training in a liiglier Institution of learning, 
aupplenuMiteil with at least four short terms or an equivalent in approved 
agricultural courses of stirdy. ^ 

He must have liad sullicient practical farm experience to make him fnniiliar 
wltii farming methods. This slundd have ln*on such ns to put Idin In syinpatlty 
wltli rural life and to make him appr<‘t*lnte its prul)l»*ms. 

A teacher having a general well-rounded knowliMlge of agvlcuUure Is better 
prepared to imvt the problems arising in .sucli a school or department as Is 
hero contemplated than one who is^ sinvinlist In a limited Held. 

It is highly dcslralde that the tojudier (d agriculture should have had some 
experience In tenclHng In the puldlc scliools previous to ids entering u]k>u this 
work. 

Ability to make and use working drawings is a vnUialile quniitfcurlon, as Is 
nltio a knowledge of tlie use of tools and the use of the forge. 

Coitrfte of study . — In atldition to the regular coursa of study, out- 
lined for students over 14 years of age wlio may spend the entire 
12 months in school work and related home project, both vocational 
tlcjyirtnients and school provide jairt-time uiul evening clas.ses for 
those wlio are spending all or a large part of their working day in 
farm lalwr. An effort is made to link the study of agriculture in 
l)oth paiirtime and evening classes as closely as* possible with the 
work in wliit li the student is engaged. In the regular day-school 
courses the students are expecto(l to spend half their time upon agri- 


» Coinraonwralth of l’«‘im«.v:vBnin. Poiwilmout of Puhlic InRtnictlon. Vocfttlonal Dl- 
tlilon, nullolln 1. ItU.'l. Vtxatioiml KdncniUm In Pennaylvanla. I*. 0. 

Mbid., Bulletin 2, 1013. Agricultural Schools <mu DepUrt meats. P. p. 
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cultural and related j)i*actical 'work. All courses must be approved 
by tlie department of public instruction. Although it is expected that 
courses will bo^adapted to meet local nods, the schocds which have 
been studied follow (juitc closely tlie following cuurse su^^ested by 
the State department: » 

< OutUtu: of ;ntu vested CffUi sv of siudij. 


rntsT ykak. 


11 our 8 


I 




■ - 1 — .> ! 

llislury jitul civiis or olli(*r iini- jl'hysles ur 

(leinic subJcH.*! ^ 4-r> i 

DniwiiiK 1 I UrawiitK __ 

Shop work 

Soils 

r'liilt 1 y raisin^-- 

Kami forosfry 

pro.)r(*ts. 


THIKI) ykar. 

• Ho in*. 

4-5 

atademio sub* 

4-5 

2 


dluT 


iMpp iu nninmls*, iiirhidinj^Mlalryin^-. 
I T mi 

I .V;:rl<MiItur:il projoris. 


KOI m u YKAR. 

lyif^lish 4-5 

(‘liomislry or irlty>=b‘s 4-5 


Karin ni(H’ltani(*s 

Hural law 

Fertilizers 

Kami nunui^ement __ 
.\micultiiral project. 


SKCOM) YKAK. 

Kcirlisli 4-5 

One in adeinic suliJcH't 4-5 

,l‘)rn\ving i 

Farm crops 5 

V(‘i:t'taijle jxardeain^: 3 

( irmhneiital pinlen iu^ 2 

Farm IxKikktM'plnj; i 

AKrlculturnl in*ojeot. 

The nature of the work in agriculture given will be indicated by 
the description of the cour^^s in the catalogue of the Lake Townsliip 
Vocational Sc1hk)1. 

AGRICULTURE. 

VimUr\K — The study of i>oultry ns a farm enterprise*, Includhifi: h study of 
poultry -house construction, the ’more ini[tortaiit hnn^Is of |>oultry, Incubation, 
brotnlinj:, methods of renrluj; chickens, and the gtaiernl care anjl mnnnf^enient 
of the farm flock. 

\'<'<ndoldv gardening . — The work In this ('oursc' Includes practice In the nmn-^ 
^mromeiif of hotheils nnd coUl frames, sih.h 1 sowing, transplanting?, nild rnlalng 
of early vcKetahle plants. The more ImiHiiannt vegetables are startcH] In do- 
tail and the planning of home gardens considered. 

soih . — During thc^ Inst half of the fn^hnmn year n study is imule of tha 
origin, formation. classlflcuUon. and physical properties of various sods, to- 

(her with the relation of thest» to Roll moisture, heat, and methods of soil 
luanaKement. 

Ccncral #ci>moc.— T his course Introduces the pupils to the fundamental facts 
'tf the nmunon sciences ^ as to give the puplbs this general knowledge before 
srlenct* work cun bo studied in detail in the Junior nnd senior years, 

— Under this bend the iRanting, training, care, fertilization, 
sting, and marketing of both tree fruits and small fruits are 
^ughly studied. . Laboratory work includes practice in grafting, mixing of 
lliray materials, and field trips during which pruning is taught by havlhg the 
pupils prune trees under supervisloo. 
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NEW JERSEY/ 


Tt was in 191!^ also tiiat the State of New Jersey ostahlished a sys- 
teiJi of State-aided voealional sih(H)l.s and de|)artnients. brief the 
plan established is for the State to ^ive money for the ecpiii uont j\nd 
maintenariee of a])pi'o\ed vocational schools on a dollar for . dollar 
basis in propf»rtipn to the amount sf)ont by the local commun ty out 
of fnmb raisctl by local taxation to tlie aino\n\t of ajinually. 

'i'be followinjr is summarized from tlie rules of the State board of 
education which ^o\frn the establisliment of vocational schools and 
d(*partments : 

I. Ailvi>oi\ bnanls must lu* iipp'iiiitrn liv liie lucul bourds nf coiurul. sultJiM-t 
In tlic npiu'nval of the <Miumiissium‘rs of edm-atiuii. Tim advisory boards slmnld 
in- iiiado up *>r prrsiuis wlm have liad arlual suci'essfnl (‘XioTiiaua* in the otrn- 
patbms fio’ which tlie sdioul i)ivpari'S. The t‘IIieii'iK*3ifciif Ywatioaui sclutols 
should bo nn-asiired hir^;ely hy the ahility of Mumi* pupils [n lueei the demands 
(d' the trades, industries, and o<*oupntlon.s/nr which these schools ^ive j^repara- 
tiou. Whetlier llie schools plve instruction in aurletdtniv, Imnie economies. 
industrial sub<*cts, tlie voeatinual work must Ik* sueli as to prepare tlie pupil for 
wa;:e earning; hy partleipation in aetual pro.bn-ts ami processes of a very real <diar- 
acter. This rcKpiires an iutinmte and I'nu-t leal km)wledj;e of aetual eomlithms 
and practices in the work as it is carrhal eh outside the seliool. Only t?iose ex- 
perienced as employtM’s dr employees can furnish this informnt Tlie task 
of estaltlishinp and maintaining^ tliesc seliools. on a practical basis, is so im- 
portant and so diflicult that the instructors in the whool. who must tlieniselves 
liave had such experiomK*. need jds<t the advice and asslst"'uv of those luivinj; 
the pracUeal knowledge of the industry’ or oeeupation ami- the eoiidltions pe- 
culiar t»i It in tin? locality. The advisory hoards have no [tower ex<’opt to give 
advlct*. an<I assistance to tlu‘ local seltotd autlutrith^s in <-arrying on the work. 

The advis*>ry heard »tf an nfcrienltnuil school or di'partment must he-niadt* up 
of lit least throe suet'essfni fanners in the area ser\ed hy tlie selUMtl and slmuld 
n'preseiit the various airrieuhurnl aetlvitios tau;;lit. 

•/. A separate vocational seluHil must he hi a separate hnthliiig and have n 
separate organization <if eurrienhi, cKpiipiiuMit, pupils, and teachers, 

'T A vocational (h'parlinent of aiiotlier seliool must have a separate organi- 
zation of cnrrlnda. [nipils, am! teachei*s as far as the vocational wttrk is eoii- 
eemetl. » 

4. The State Ismrd of (Hlueation will not approve^State aid for iiiort* tlian 
i?10,000 for any district unless the applieatkms from alt dlstriels iinionnt to les.s 
than $.S(MKK1. ^ 

o. To nyelve Stale aUt hi luiy given year, applUation imist l»e made before 
January I. 

0. In nn nil -day voeatlonal sc*h(M)l <a) not less than ono-lmlf of the time must 
he given to shop or farm work ; ( the sho[i imisthe eomlnctetl on- a productive 
or eimnuunity basis; (e) luHtructhm must tend to heeoino Individual; (dMhe 
sho[) must he cjirrUnl on like the'rcnl shop outside; (c) Uie produet uuist l>e 
usi'fnl ; if) the seliool day must not lie less than ft^j^or more than seven hoars 
in length; jinil (/;) the agricultural vocational sch^tol must have Us cours<*s 
nrmn(?(Ml ns a series of projects. \ 


•* Sec New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
aided VocBtloiial Schools, 
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7. Tho part-tirno rinss must p!vo instruction of direct vnine to the pupli for 
tin* work in wliicli lie is rnpnptMl. 

S. Ti> secure nppro\-iiI, tlic pnrt tlimMtr con! Imnitinn work must (n) deiil wiiii 
a siHM’idc proup of workers; (M add to the t«H luiin\l knowledge and ineclmnicn I . 
skill of tlie.wmkers ; (cl provi(ie,(*flicieni instructiun ; mil (d) provide luiniiKilo 
junount of time, ^ " 

Ik ;\n eveulnp indusn'iai or npiicuituni) or liouselioltl arts s<'iiooI must pivi- 
>ii'H't unit nnirses., 

in, Ali v(teailoiiui sclauils musr proviiio ft>r (nl shop or farm or lionsotn'ld 
rxpiTicnce ; ( M tnstrm lion in relaterl sahjeets ; iind (r) instruction in m'Mdeniic 
suld'M'ts, ^ 

li. Schottis must he conveniem of locution and access, 
rj. Schools, must hnvr adninato pmeral and UK'clninioal (Hiuipnu'nt. 
l*t. Tuition may ho paid hy a district somllnp juipils to v»K-alionnI scImhiIs 
iind t>c reiinhnrscd t*> tla* amount of JK'J.o per ainnini for e^?-li pupil, • 

14. I*istriets may transport pupils either within tin' district or to other dis- 
nieis an<I he reimhnrsod for To per cent of the amount e\|iend(‘d, 

\'(jrnf iouftl ((ijr'u uJfure i/i Afltmfic — 11k* provisions of the 

State \'oetitioiial education net for a^o*ienlturiil cihieation Inne been 
taken mlvania^u* tif to the greatest extent in Atlantic County, In 
tliis eiMdity a rather complete county system has lieen worked, hut 
under a hoard of (ive metuliers, ^Vjrrieulttirnl .schools have beeiu‘stah- 
lished in fotir centers : Pleasant ville. C'olo^ne. Ilammonton, and 
Minotola. each in char^^* of a teacher employed for the full year, and 
nil under the supervision of a comity director. Iii these schools tho 
ptu.^ents are classified as follows: ... 

1. Full fimr.— Mcu and hoys aho\e lo year.s of n;re taking iiMeast 
3 liours ])er day. o days a week, durin^^ the winter. 

‘i. Part tlmf . — Studcdits taking less than the time ivceserihod for 
full-time students. S)>endin^ their time mostly on project study. 
Part-time ^'lasses are held mostly at niirht. 

Si'hool pupils , — Students over 15 years of njrc enrolled in the 
])uhlic seliools. above the seventh ^rado, takin;^ not less tlmn.Ji hours 
])er week. Woik consists chiefly of elementary project stiuly, which 
is taken in lieu of a like number of hours of regular scluiol work. 

4. Li'ciurr rourn*\ — h'or men and women meetin'r Qiw*e'a week or 
oftener in tho winter to diseuss afxrionltnral problems of coinuumif y 
interest, ^ 

a, Xi<fht cla.ws , — Composed of men wlio meet oneo a week or 
<iftener stmlyin^^' project problems and stdijeets of interest upon their 
home farms. 

G. Short course. — For those unable to attend a full-time course a 
detnileil stmly of a speeitio subject is made for a porioil of 2, 4. or 
G weeks. 

As the^mrk was in operation in 1015 when the school at Jlummon- 
ton was visited, the aims and methods appoareil to he more narrowly 
\ocntional than the ngrieultural work conducted in other States. 
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More mature students wore reiu’hed and less effort made to link tlie 
work closely with other school work. The comnumity is a center of 
intensive iifTricnlturo, including ])rodnction of small fruits and 
|)cacli(*s. Such a community would furnish a wealth of. resources for 
a ;reneral education in agriculture, as the student could ^ain ex|>eri- 
ciicc in nutuv lines. Instead of encouratdn^ the direction of training 
and the use of material from this point -of view, the students were 
cncoijrag*‘d to hecoine proficient in a special line. Students were . 
^ enconinged to stay with a project for several years if necessary to 
sci ure tlu' nm.ximuiu financial retui’ns, although it luiglit be to the 
lu^Ldect of opportunity for new e\i)erience in other lines, 

'I’lie entire county Hvstein ohagricultural schools was at tUc service 
of tlie farmers of tlie section to aiihthem in their problems. In this 
work it took the place of a county farm bureau. The director in 
tact ilid.act through a laatperative arrangement as county agent. 
For tlie use of the fanners inhnaking analysis of soils, fertilizers,, 
and spraving material, a clieniical laboratory is maintained at 
IMeasant ville. I'he agricultural instructfiVs also aided in the or- 
ganizations of farmers for cooperative buying and selling. In HUG 
the staff to(tk over tlie entire direction of the boys' and girls agri-^ 
cultural dubs. 

INDIANA. 

In Indiana the vocational iigrii tilture of the secondary schools is 
linked ciosidy witli dcinentar/ agriculture in the eommon sehools 
and with the boys' ami girls' dub work directed by the agricultural 
e\t(*nsion de])artment of l^unltie I iiiversity. 1 ho same act ])rovid- 
iiig for vocational education provides U)V employing county agents. 
At the same time the vocational oducatioii law was i)assed in 1913 
the legiMature made theMeacliing of elementary agriculture inanda- 
torv in the ])nl)lic si4mols of^owiis and townships. According to 
the law the county agent is expected to “aid the county superin- 
tendent of schools aiurt he tea<*hers in giving practical education in 
agriculture and domestic .science." d'ho vocational education law 
’ provided for c.staidishing cither sclunds or dei)artments which may 
receive State aid. In iMG thirteen communities had established 
tlepartments of vocational agriefilture. The departments served the 
needs of the rural eoininunities so w’ell that there was no (kunand for 
special agricultural schools. In addition. h) the vocational teachers 
who are emi)loyed for V2 months, a number of other teachers are 
given sjHHual traiiiiitg and empki^d^jduriiig the summer months 
to suiwrvise,the home project work. Twenty-one such teachers Avere 
employed during the sununcr of 1915, su|Hu vising the work of 700 
pupils. The greater part of tliia Wfivk is coiishlcreJ a definite part 
IWOTO*— — 3 ^ 
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of the boys* and prLs' olul) work organized as a pliase of 
( iiltnral extension. 

Vocational n^mcultuiv may l>e ^oven in one of tiie three follow- 
in«r classes: (1) All-dny vo<*atiomil sc1uk)1s; (2) part-time cias.scs; 

(•^) e^enin<; \'(H*atioiial riasses. J he iill-day scIum)! may In* or- 
"aiiiztMi either as a separate school or as a distinct dcpartineiit of 
another school. ^\ lien oriranized as a liepailment (lie organization 
must bt? distinct frian the regular scliool. I lie iollowin^ from a 
hnlletin * j^ivin^ plans fyr orpmi/.ation sliows the [mint of \ ic\v with 
ivs[H*ct to siu'h or^ji\iizatioii : 

WiirilMT vociilii»nnl iHlucnliini is in :i siicnalr IntiUlin;^ m* uml.M* 

thy .smm‘ nnif us p-ueral (MluciiiUm Is iu>i n(s t-ssuril.\ ..f l:mrr. li 

is, Imwevcr, uhsoIulrl> lUH-cssiiry, il‘ Sl:ilr ui<l hr ::i\ru. lli;t( llir \ u.-;i i j. .i i;i | 
woilc lu‘ sn ciirrlrd nii iliui it )na\ Ms ilMniiiuint uini tpf lllihur (t>r 

nsrfiil ctnpluv iiH'iii ill ilii* slu>|). In ilu* Inunr, tir on tin* (iniii. If \ oi;i i iniiul 
miricult or** is oriiunized umlor lln* lirsi plun. llu* loml cniiinutiiity will h;i\t* 
(‘snilillslHst ii iu-csuiuption in tuvor of rllirioni work in iln> oy,* of tlio (Irpun- 
inem, 

Tiu* foijo\vin«r from the same jnihliciit icni - ^^iws an i(h‘a of (he 
nattire of the work in the all-dav schools or departments: 

ijpi ii'ult iw<il M'}iooitc, -ill I iio u;4^irull iirul sriiooi pupils inusC 

jii\o iiiosi ol tlioir ihm* io prjuiir.d (hini ’k.* work in nkiirnliuiv nin) iis 
ivhiloil sririMTs. I*ntriir;il prtiMiins um>t Po woi kul .nii on a ival fann uiuloi’ 
(In* tliivrlinn ol t tlo toarliol*. Siiirt* llio"! of 1Iio..(' aoli\iiics Iiiiisl lain* p!:iri* 
iluriniT Iho sununor inoiillis, it will In* iuhtsv;! c\ f,,r ipo \ocatioiial u-ariiors in 
an imrirnlniral si-ImmiI pi l>o oinfiloyod for tin- out in* \ oar. . wM li a vacation in 
the wlntiM*. TliHr omlro-tinie durin- tin* sn'inimT slnnild ho taken up wiili 
sniHMliitcndiuk' tin* ponilcai Wi*rk of tli-'si uticnts. whih* iu tin* winior moiiilis 
their tiiite wonitl In* dc\ou><1 in tIu* home -'proj**<’l work ainl to t 4 *:(riun;r tin* 
tlu*<iry nmt scimire uinU*rIyinK tin* art of funnins. 

Part-time ehisst^s pve voctittonal iiislniction to stmlcnts over l-l 
and uiuler 2 f) years of a^e, win') are re^mlarly and lawfully employed 
in the field of work for which instruction is provided and where 
the instruetion is eomplemeiUarv U) the work in whiclj the pupils 
lire en<rajre<i during tlie time tiiey are i.ot attending school. 'J'lic 
Indiana law provide.s that — 

wlH*n tlie lHhird of tslucation or township mistiM* of nny city, town, or ttnvit- 
sJiip has eslrthIlMlM*ti upprovoil vix-utioual s<’lioo ^for the iiiHtnuikui of youtlis 
itvor ]4 ye^ii’s ttf u^e wlio an* en^aKcd iu rei?uTiu^ etu)doyim*nt, iu part-tiun* 
clnss**s, aud lays fonimlly ncceVtpl tin* provisions nf'Hils stHtlim, siv^i \\ board 
or trusttM' Ih nutliorIziHl to require nil youths between the a«es of^l4 nnd 1(1 
years who are regiilnrlj* einulo.i'ert to Htteiul seliool not less tliau o Imurs iK*r 
wivk l>etweeii the hours of 8 n. in. nnd a p. in. tlurluK the wciiiKd term. 

Evening classes in vocational agriculture are established for stu- 
dpiits over IT years of age who are ernployeii in agriculture (hiring 

‘Oepartmeut of Public IwstrucUotj. UuUollii No. 0 , lt> 14 . Vocational EduenUon la 
indUoa. I*. 18. . ' 
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tlio (hy. TJie instruction in an eveninj^ class in a^u'iculturc must 
<10^1 with the siilijcct matter of tlie day s em[)loyuu‘iU. and must l>e 
s<> ;:iv(‘u as to incr(‘as(^ tlu» (‘Iticieiuy' of tin* student in Ins work. 

I.oral conniiimiliw d(‘sirin^^ to (‘stal)lisli any or all of tliese forms 
of volitional agriculture in partnerslii|) with the State, wiiicli pays 
two-tiiirds the cost of su^li instruction, are suhjei*t to tiie following 
j>ro\ i^ions : (1) Local srliool autlioritii's unist pro\ ide the neces- 
s:i!*y money for the purchase or rental of lands and buildings adaptoil 
to the m*(‘ds of the vo<ational dt'pai’tineiit or school to hi* estahlished 
and )i:iy the cost of all necessary eiiuipment. (*2) They fnust as- 
simie entire respoiisilnlily for the conduct of the work and inus^ 
initiate its oroani/.at ion. They iniist accept standards set by 

I be State, siihinit to Slate snpen ision, and receix e approval of the 
w ( >vk done. 

.s /.///( A/ /y/.s' f(/r f/(/ /'/rnlf u /'tf/ sr/ifju/s anti {Irjitn'ffa.t'ytfs? — 1. Kvi- 
ilemeof proper interest on the part of the conununity must he fur- 
nished the State hoaVd of educiition. Then* must he an iissurance 
of not less than la and not more than 2o students for each day, 
pni’t-time. or <*\enin;r class or<ranl/.ed. d’he- location uf the schoid* 

II . list me(*t the hearty approx al of the [n*oplc i>f the eoiiiHiunitv 

well as the State board. 

2. An* advisory committee, consistin^^ of lixe iiiemliers, shall he 
appointed to "counsel, xvith and advise the lK>ard and other school 
oHicials respi^nsihh* for the manii^iunent and siipj^rvision of" the 
xocatumal a^nicidtural school or departnu*nt. It is recommended 
that one or two niemhers of the committee be xvonien who are 
familiar with farm home ])rohh*ms. 

d. The teacher of a^u*icultun* nnlst he a <rraihiate of a standard 
bi;_di .school ami a staiidiird a^u’icultural coJle«re or proxe an eipii- 
va.lcnt frainin^ in teclmical nf;***^‘***ture. lie must devote all of his 
time during the 12 months to tlie voiaitional xvork. 

•I. bahoratorv eijuipment must In* approved l>y the State hoard. 
'Jdiere shoidd be apparatus snffieient for thoroii^di xvork of secondarv 
^rade in sf)ils, crops, animal imshandry, dairying, imultrvrhortieul- 
ture. carpentry, atuF blncksmithinpr, or for such of these lines of 
xvork ns are to Ih' taken up. A complete list of books nui.st also be 
sulunitted for tiic approval of the board. 

The course of study must he worked out in detail and sub- 
ir.itted nt least 30 days l>efore the l)e^innin^ of the school term for 
the approval of the board. The courst^ may be for one, two, tlm'C, or 
four veal's. Where the school authorities decide upon a four-year 
coui’si* the folloxvinjir is recommended : 

* S'T nopnrtmpnt of TuMic InstnicHon. Uulirtiu So. 7. 1014. UogulnUuna Qoveroitig 

VociiUuiml .\grlcultuoil Bcbools and neparlnirotn la Indiana, 




Chapter III. 

AGRICULTURE AS TAUGHT IN SOME SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Iirpn'Sicvtiifire srhooln — Tlu* author has ha<l aluHvlant op- 

portmiity to visit seroruliirv scI tools for tlu* purpose of studying thoir 
ui‘^;mi/,iition and niotliotls of teaching a^i*icultui*e. hroin a lar^e 
iiumlxM* studied the following have been eltosen not because tliey >vere 
tlie 1»est schools visited but because th(*y were fairly rei>resentative of 
till* type indicated 

District sihools of agriculture: Fifth District A^o-icultural and 
Mechanical School, Monroe, (Ja. 

( ’uunty schools of a^o’icplture : Agricultural lli^h School, Sparks, 
M i,: Hridol County Agricultural School, Sop*egans<*t, Mass. 

Fultlic hi^h schools : 1 1 aunilad 1 1 i^h School. Hannibal, X. \ ( ou- 

cord I li^di School, Coiu ord, Mass. : Hopkins Academy, Hadley, Mass. 

Normal schools: State Normal S<’hool, Flatleville, Mis, 

Trivate schools for whites: Berry >^chool. Mount Bony, (hi. 

Private schools for Negroes:: Manassas Industrial School for Col- 
ored ’^'oiith, Manassas, Vu. 
f 

HFTH district AaRIClJLTUUAli AM) MECHANICAL SCHOOL. 

MONROE, GA. 

1 hr ili.'itrirt a<fn< \tlhnuil tt<'](ools of (irurijia} — In the (leneral 

As:4*mbly of (ieor^na passed an act i>rovidin^' for the establishment 
and maintenance of an industrial and agricultural school in each 
of the IT eonp'cssional districts of the Slate, The sohooL were 
be detinitely aftiliated with the rni\Vrsity of Gt.H)i'pa as branches ' 
of the State College of A^ricidtnre. The university became inter- 
ested in their supervision, A keen interest was aroused dn each 
district, and sharp competition developed amon^ dilferent localities 
U)v tlie IcH'ation of the schools. Liberal bids of land and cash were 
nmde, the total t>f the accepted bids amounting tO approximately* 
^ cash and 3,214 acres of land. Electric lights, water,' and 

sewage disposal were furnished free to each ^lool for five year^. 

T hese schools wore .to be of secondary grade, intermediate between 
the rural elementary schools and the agricultural college. The law 

’ Kor a dt tnUed (Im'rlpUon of thwo (u-hoolK, U. H, ofTducation, BulleUti, 

11)10, No. Xlie out riel AgiicuUural I^cliwol of Georgia."^' • . 37 
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stipulates that the principal shall be an intelligent farmer and that 
he sliall be aided by a faculty capable of giving practical instruction 
in a^ricuftiire 5nd mechanic arts alou^ with the elements of an 
English education. The district agricultural schools of (ieorgia n*p- 
resent the most extensive State-aided system O'f special agricultural 
schools in tliis country. 

Buildings and. equipment , — The citizens of ^Vlonroe hid 
in cash and 2o0 acres of land, Tliis bitl was acce])ted and the fifth 
district s<;Iiool located at Walker Station in AValton County, about 
3 miles north of Monroe on the (iainesvillc Mitllaiul Haihoad, 
Altliou^'h Meal trains .stop at AValker, tlie school is located in open 
country, forming a small community by itself. The buihlings con- 
sist of an academic building and a boys' dormitory, both modern 
brick buildings valued at i?ir>,(H>0 each, A frame cottage liuilt for 
the ])rinci])al's residence is used at the present time as a girl's dormi- 
tory, In addition to the farm iuiildings. there is a school shoj>, 
smokehouse, ii powerlioiise, and a laundry, wliich. with its equipment, 
is valued at $2,000, 

As the school farm is considered the agycuUuraHal>oratory, there 
is no special provision made for inside laborKtory instruction. The 
chemical laboratory is used for tliose exercises given. Tlic school 
shop ii^ provided with benches and tools for woodworking ami a 
forge aivi anvil for ironworking, A separator and other equipment 
for handling milk is a part of the kitchen e<piipinGnt, Likewise a 
canning outtit is used in putting up fruits and vegetables for use in 
the school dining room. A relatively large room of the academic 
building is used both for the principal's office and as a lihrury. The 
libniry, having very few bulletins and reference books on agriculture, 
is used but little fot' agricultural study. 

The school farm . — The 250 acres which comprise the scho(d farm 
are for the most part excellent agricultural land valued at $100 per 
acre. About 30 acres'are used for the school buildings and campus. 
Permanent i>ftsture comprises 50 acres and 45 acres in woodland, leav- 
ing 125 acres in cultivation. Fiftetm acres of the cultivated land arc 
iise3"for cotton as a cash crop, and all the remainder used to supply 
food to the student boarding house, either directly or indirectly 
through feeding farm animals. 

The farfn buildings include separate bnnis for horses, cows, gnd 
calves; a machine shed, poultry and hog houses, A new concrete 
silo has been built preliminary to buiUyng n modem dairy barn. 
The farm Animals include 2 Percheron brood mares with 2 colts, 3 
mules^ 1 Hereford and 1 Jersey bull, 13 dai|?y cows, 18 head young 
cattle, and 76 'ho^. The vahte of the live ^ock* owned would ap- 
proximate $8,500. Farm machinery to the value of $1^500 is owned. 
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Tn nddition to the tool^and implements commonly found en souUiem 
farms, tlierc is a small grain &e(>arator, a gasoline engine, an ensilage 
cutter, a hay prt»ss, matuire spreader, corn shreilcter, and an electric 
motor. The gross income of the farm for 19ir> was $G,GOO, leaving 
a^net profit of $1,173.29. 

*'^tudent8 . — On September 28, 191C, there were 120 students, 79 
of whom were boys and 41 girls. All the students live at the sdiool 
except 2, who live on near-bv farms, a ini 12 who live in Monroe. The 
following students are taking courses in agriculture : First year, 36 
(S of these are girls) : second year, 2^; third year, 13. Although 
the .school was then filled to its rapacity for students, r^astration 
was not restricted to residents of the fifth district. Students ni*e 
registered fiom other parts of (ieorgia and fixam three other States. 

of ttfudi /. — The course of stiuly ’ adopte<l .^for the district 
agricultural schools of the State in 19ir> is in operation us far us 
ci|uipment and time will allow. The work in |>oultrv husbandry, 
tiairving. and faini management is not given at tlie present time, 
nor the agricultural lalmratorv work suggested for the first year. 
Stiulents are expecte<l to have completetl the eleinentarv school of 
seven graces before entrance. Boys nn|st be 14 and girls 13 years 
of age. 

*>fand<tr(i of Although the State standard for graduation 

is i)Ut 14 units, mo.st of the students are taking more nearly 17 units 
of work. Five class periods of 40 minutes are equivalent to 1 unit. 
In labomtory work the periods are 80 inmutes long. No cre<lit is 
given for farm practice. The school year consists of 36 weelA. 

MtiltodM of /eaehhif /, — The classes in agriculture visited were un- 
der' two different instructors. One of the instructors, an experieuceil 
tcmchendmd excellent interests fls he souglrtr opportiuiity to <H>auect 
the lesson of the textbook with the daily farm experience of tlie 
students. The other teacher, without previous teaching experience, 
was c'alled upon to take hold of a class fot which he had no prepa- 
ration. Tlie students dragged through a recitation period by taking 
turns in reading from the textbook. Although au effort is made to 
utiJi7.e the farm .experience of the students in the classroom recita- 
tion, there is no definite connection bet\\%en the course of study and 
the ))lanning ofUie school farm and fio definite relation between the 
daily classtwm recitation in agriculture and the daily farm labor. 

Cne-of the nchool fartn , — Although there is a lack of definite relation 
Itetween farm Work and class work, the dominating aim of the school 
farm is to furnish practical instruction to the students, ^ch stu- 
dent is required to spend 30 lumrs per w^k in farm pracUoe, The 

' For A doscHptlon of tho cour^ of studj with dsss tchodalo. Barcoa of Kdhicftttoii, 
imuettii, idle, No. 44, i(^2a - . . 
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work consists of the labor of the farm in season under the 

supervision of one of the instructors or the farm superintendent. 
In order to distribute the work and provide for supervision, the 
first and third year students have class work in the forenoon and 
field work in the afternoon, alternating with the second and fourth 
year students. All of the farm buildings have been constructed by 
the students. Most of the students do more than 3G hours of farm 
work a week. A daily record is kc]>t of all work done and the 
amount beyond the required hours is credited upon their board ac- 
count at r> to 10 cents ])er hour, according to the nature of the work 
and the age of the student. Surplus^ work is given to those who are 
in most need of the money. Sevei-al students have l>een able to pay 
their way by working on the school farm. A number of students 
are retained for the summer work, receiving us wages $J8 per month 
and their boar.il. A few students have paid board and received ])ay 
by the hour for their services. The students who remain in the 
summer secure some i)raotice not to be obtained by most of them 
who return home. For example, the school cans a good part of its 
supply of certain vegetables and fruits during the summer. 

Although the aim of the school farm is primarily educational, it 
is depemled upon largely to supply the dorniitory and as a source 
of revenuejience it can not plan its work in such a way and grow 
such crops as to secure the maximum educational Value. The students 
may know the practice involved in cotton prothiction, hence there 
may l>e little necessity from an educational point of view for growing 
cotton, but the school has soil ^yell adapted to cotton and needs it as 




a cash crop. ^ 

'A definite rotation is maintained. The farm has shown continual 
improvement since the school \vns established, hence serves well as a 
general demonstration of good farming methods. The following 
shows the acreage of crops for 191G: 15 acres cotton followed by rye; 
15 acres wheat followed by pens; 40 acres com (partly for silage) 
followed by winter oats; 35 acres oats followed by peas for hay; ^ 
acres alfalfa; 50 acres pasture; and 8 acres orchard. 

It is interesting to note that when the question came up ns to using 
the farm morfe specifically for educational purposes, the principal 
thought it could 1^ done better with a farm of only 15 acres. 

Social ndm inis f rat ion , — As most of the students live at the school, 
the problem of directing their social life is presented. Tlie girls and 
boys are kept separate for the most part, the girls living in n separate 
building under the direction of a matron, and the boys living in 
the main dormitory under the direction of the principal and the male 
instnictors. All of the students take care of their own rooms. They 
also do mdk of the other janitorial services and the work of the school 
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boarding house. For the latter services the girls are given school 
credit and pay for overtime as the boys are in the case of farm work. 
Board and laundry are furnished to the students at the rate of $10 
per month. As no tuition is charged and but one "or two small fees 
exacted, the cost is comparatively low. 

As the school is located in the country, the students have little 
oi)poitunity to spend money. Their entire .time is under the direc- 
tion of the principal. From 7.20 to 4.20 they are supposed to be 
engaged in tlie olassnH)ins or engaged in work or stvidy, except for a 
brief period for dinner. Although the girls are required to dress 
in a iieat uniform, the boys most of the time appear in the classroom 
and at the table in the same clothes they wear at farm labor. The 
following is a schedule of the usual work day: 


G :i. in..— Arise. 

a. in. — U(M>in ami iKMS4in iu mder fur iiisprrtion. 
G.30 a. in. — llrcakfiist. 

7. ."VO a. m. — riiniHU. 

S.IO a^ in. to VJ.15 p. in. — School or farm ^vork. 

12.1.7 p. in. — Diaiun*. 

1 t'» -4.20 p. in. — Sclmol or farm work. 

4.20 to 0.1.“) p. m. — Uecreatiou If Uoslred. 

7 i». m.— Insp.H'tion. 

0.30 p. in.— Li^:llt boll. 

^ 0.4.7 p. III. — Hetiro. 



Saturday a f term Kins are fretpuM^tly taken for athletic sports. At 
the. time of the visit there was a very lively football game in which 
a team selected from the first and fourth years contested with a tearS 
representing the second and third years. Although this was strictly a 
school affair, there was no lack of interest. In the evening the 
stude^^ts assembled for a short program, followed by a social hour 
in which tlie boys and girls joined together iii simple dances and 
harmless games. The principal directs these affairs upon the assump- 
tion that it is natural for hoys niul girls of high-schpol age to come 
together in a smial way, and that there is little danger if there is - 
pr()i>er supervision. 

(3a Sundays, Bible classics and simple services of a nonsectarian 
character are held for all. The problenr of finding profitable, harm- 
less pastime for Sunday has not been completely solved, however. 

Local extension work. — By. an arrangement with the State agricnb 
tural college, one of the instructors in agriculture is to spend one-half 
of his time as a farm demonstrator for Walton County. The man 
appointed to the position had not gotten his extension work fully 
- under way at tlie time of the visit. Since the school vas first eistab- 
lished there has l)eeii considerable extension work among the farmers. 
The principal of the school is a practical fanner who was reared in 
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the country ; hpncc he is well qualified to act as a farm advisor. The 
school has cooperated with the fanners in the piirchas<* of live* 
stock and has used its pure-bred live stm-U for coniiuimity 
bree<ling. s(diool farm has been a source of iinpnned seed 

as well as ])un*-bred stock for breeding purjxKses. TIu‘ school 
-has hiken active part in the coiiutv fairs hold at Monroe. Din - 
ing the summer fanuers' institutes are held at tile s<;hooh where h;it > 
men and women meet with export.s from the Slate agricultural nd- 
leg^. At the one held diiruig the last sununer there was an attend- 
ance of 75. A .short summei* school was hehl also for teachers. Dur- 
ing the last .si'.s.sion there w^^re UiO in attendance. - Two teachers of 
agriculture gave j)ructical ('our.ses to n'lral teachers, jireparation for 
work in canning being a prominent feature. During the (’onung year 
this course is- to he extended and all superN'i.sors in the district are (o 
take part as instmetors. It is not exi)cctO(l that the school will i»c 
able to acconuiuMlat(‘ all who ap])ly. 

Kach summer the i)riiicii)al undertakes to \ isit the hdines of all stu- 
dents living in the district that he may bwoine acquainted with the 
l)arents and the conditions sun*ouiuling the lu»me life of the stu- 
' dents. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, SPARKS. MIX 

Haltimore Comity. M*l.. I ms for yeai’s niaintaiued an eftudent school 
system, the county serving as a unit for adniinistnition. Inasmuch as 
the county has extensive agricultural interests, in lOOS a spcidal agri- 
cultural school was establislicd t6 serve the whole county. This school 
is located in the oi)cn country*, not near any city or village, hut adja- 
cent to a small railroad station. Tho sidiool was opened for the year 
10(XS-0 with an enrollment in the high school de|>artment of .50 stu- 
ilents. A ^jranito building with five classrooms is ms<m1 for grade 
students as well as secondary students. At the time tlm author first • 
visited the .scliool, in April, 1015, there woiv !)0 elementary students 
and 77 in the high .school. I'wo teachei's took care of the grade stu-- 
dents in t\vo of the rooms, while five teachers wei'e employed in sec- 
• qndarv work. ^ 

Althougli tins school was established as an ngricnlhiral <^hool. its' 
aim is apparently uot to train fanners in any narrow vocational sim.se, 
blit to give a broad training for rural life without attemptyig^^o meet 
college entrance requirements. The course of study which follows 
Inight be adapted to the needs of any niral community. 
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€our»c of study. 


FIRST YEAR. 

I.'dUi. 


A;:i'It'uIturo UO 

Aril lunolir L 0 

Unt^lisli 1.0 

ISotany __ ' _ 1.0 

Manmil truinin;: or ^domestic 

r^rit^nct' _ _ .4 

y _ Si 

TitlllU YEAR. 

Units. 

Airrinilnirt* or dninrstir scionre 1.0 

I'hiiu* ;;(MmK’try 1. 0 

KiiKli.^h 1.0 

(’iKMliistry 1.0 

I0i> .<inlt>j:y . 4 

Mil lutal t raiitin;: or domostir 

SYMOliOO . 0 


BKCOND YEAR. 

Units. 


.\;:r!cultim' _ 1.0 

Al;:ebni L 1.0 

KtmUsli — - 1.0 

ZooloKy 1. 0 

Mil nil al training or domostlo 

.scioiK o _ .4 

History .G 

roruTH v1:ak. 

.XTiiits. 

Aurirultun* or Ooiuostic scirnco- _ 1.0 
Solid g(HiiiH*try iiml iidvaiiml al- 

^a*l)rn 1.0 

Kiigli^li r . 1. 0 

l'Ii\^irs A 1.0 

i Gornmn > I i. 0 

Mitnunl training or doniostic 

sfifiK'o . G 


COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 

Fh.\t jirar, — Soils. Tt'xt : “ Soils,*’ !>y I'k*tclu*r. M'arivn’s " KUMiimis of A^'rl- 
rnltnre/* nsi*d As a roforonco. A spj'cial lalutndory inannnl is nsod. 

Nrvoiff/ — rann ci*ops. ( VogiMatilos to lio a part of tlio runrso next yoar.) 
Toxts: "Oroals in Amerka,** nnd “ Korago iiud I'lla'r (.’rops,*‘ by Hunt. 

Third year, — Aninm! T^ustiandry and dairying. Toxts:.“ Tyi>es uml UretHls of 
I’arni Aniinais," by IMunib; “MlIU and Its Urodnrt.<.** liy Wing; “ Dairy Ljib()ra- 
torj- Guido,” I>y Uoss. 

t'oNrth yC(tr.—V;ivi\\ inanagonunit and borfkailturo. Tdxts: " l-'anu Manage- 
• meut,” l)y M'arron; ” rrimdplos of Tniit Growing,” by Uniloy. 

COURSES IN SCIENCE. 

lioiaity, — Text: “ Hotnny for SoIhmiI.s,” iiy Hailey. Iferbariniu ot aO aiiool- 
iiMMis Kxinlred. '♦ 

/,oido(jji . — Text : Last half t>f ron rso spent In oeouumie ent nine logy. Twenty- 
live siKS'iniens of ivonoiule species rtHpiired. a colUs'tion. 

Chrotifdrff. — Text; (’lark am! Dennis. 

Phy^ifdoyff.- — Text: “The llunmn Mecbnnisin,*’ by Hough am! Sodgewiek. 

. {f/rkvIftiraJ {iuttrifctlon, — Tlio principal of the school also servos 
as instnictor in agriculture aiul is assisted hy another man. Hoth 
instructors are graduates of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, the. assistant having just taken up the work in place of a 
man who had accepted a position in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The principal proved to l>e an especially cajiahle 
instructor and rural life leader, giving good evidence of earning the 

» Oonuan Is clectlTe, all other subjects are reaulre<I. Recitation poiiods are for the 
most pnrt 50 minutes long. In nil cmirRos In ngricultnre and nil drlence exwpt physiology 
thoro Ir one double laboratory period per week. Occasloually field trips require a longer 
period, or a whole day. 
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Rtudents wovkin*^ out ex}>triments nt home luis develo|>e(l into some- 
«|)|)roa('hin" the home-project plan, although there is no 
(leHnite attempt to connect the home work with the instruction of 
the school or to give it adequate supervision. Projects as given 
in MMo covered crop pq^uction, crop improvement, management 
of live stock, and farm management problems. A project may run 
tlii'ough several years. Corn and potato projects are connected 
with the club work. 

In connecti(m with the course in farm innnagenient each student 
lias niade a suiwey of the liome farm sliowing the size and shape 
of fiehls. the cro])s ])lnnted, and the location and arrangement of 
Ituih lings. From tlie data gathered ]:>apier maclie models were made 
showing el(*\iition and'slopo as well as the size and shape of the 
lields, Morked out to a scale with fair accuracy. 

lifjuijnttent.—'VUiy basement of the buildings is e(iuipj:)ed with 
lahoi-atorics for the, woi*k in science, home economics, and agri- 
<iiltm*c. Most of the special (Hpiiprnent in the agricnltnral labora- 
tory is foi* somewhat technical . exercises in soils and for testing 
dairy products, d'herc was some farm equipment on hand, but 
little of it in use. A kerosene engine was used to run a cream 
separator and a foe<l mill, but the engine did not work well.' A 
'gasoline gas j)lant supplies gas for cooking, lighting, and laboratory 
])iirp()ses. :tical woodworking is conducted in tlie. basement of 
the .sclund building. No s]>ecial metal work is given, althougb an 
outside shop is equipped with forges and anvils and such tools as 
a farm shop should ha^'e. Practice is given in the repair of farm 
oqiiipincnt. ^ 

d'here is the beginning of a very g^ood museum containing ex- 
hibits of seeds and other farm materials for use in the ela.ssroom. 

stem)])ticon is used as an essential feature in visual instruction. 

A fairly good library of agricultural books gives evidence that it 
is used. Tl)e students have bound many bulletins theniselves. The 
tciu'hers have personal Hies of bullet ins which arc use<l by the stu- 
dents. 

('owmrniifu v^ork, — Inasmuch as the seliool had become somewhat 
widely known for the local extension work carried on by a former 
|)rinci])al,* it mus rather to be expected that there would be a possi- 
liility of this work being carried on to a neglect of the regular school 
work. T1 i 6 prinei[)al is employed tlirougliont the year and is 
expected to put iH some of his time in extension work; he stated, 
however, that he considered his duty to his students first of all and 
that the work among patrons was but a 'secondary matter. Experi- 

* 8^0 Cronh>* p. . 1 ., nad CroohorOn, B. ’ll. Comnnmlty Work ln*^the Rural Illgfi Sebool. 
U. S, Pepjirtmrnt of AgitcuUuro. Yearhook, lOlO. l*p., 177-188, ’ 
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eiK'e liad shown that it was vory t‘asy to cl<?vek>j) distrust uiuon^ tlie 
fanners mid that they did not take kindly to any form of exploita- 
tion. It was not considered advisable U> ha\e the ne^v ijistruetor 
do any ^re^it amount of work anion^ the farmers until he*had been 
tritnl out and had develojXHl local experience. The winter short f 
oours(\s for farmers and tiieir wi^*es and the wiirk for rural teachers 
in tile county, inauguratetl mui(‘r a former principal, had l>eeii dis* 
contimieii. 


BRISTOL COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SEGREGANSET, MASS. 

riie citizciL'^ of Bristol (’ounty took advaiita^*-e of the Ma.ssacliii- 
•stdts State law. passed in ihl2, providing" for the estuhlishiiient of 
u^ri(ailturHi seluKils ami departments uiuler State aid. 'I’lic s houi 
oiieiied its doors for the year 1JU:J-14 at Se<rrc;raifset, a small village 
ill the center ol the <‘oiinty, I he school has a delightful location <m 
a farm of more than a hundred acres on the west hank of the 'raiin- 
ton Kiver. 

Purpof^e of th*' — J he scliool disaiows aiu’ intention of :/i\ - 

in^ u <reneral education or of littiim students for a hi^riicr institu- 
tion. Tho; prospectus of the scIkhiI states "this is a school for the 
fanner's boy who intends to staA' on the farm and for anv other 
hoy who wants to boeoine an intelli*rent farmer.'’ The school is 
more distinctly vocational in its aims and methods than anv school 
of uffrieulture the author has visited. The law preseribed that stu- 
dents shall he between the ajres of 14 and lio years. No i>rere(iuisitc 
schoolin^^ or entrance examination is rtypured. Students must show 
<M*idence of .sincerity of pui'iiose and ;ro- i moral character before 
they are udniitteil. 

CofO'.*fc of * 


V- VIRST 

, Cnnllts. 

Spolllhjr 2 

KukIHi 2 

Farm nrithnietie r. 2 

AgneuUural b^ttuny 2 

WooUlot luaniigomont ami ornn- 


inentn! plantlnK 1 

Small fruits 1 


' ‘ rrotlli?. 

Kitchen pinltailii;: \ 

Farm practlro amt Bhop work 2 

Urojeel hUhIv .j 

Project luanngeniout and work 7 

2 :> 


8FXX)M> TKAlt, 


» Credits. 

Siwlllng 2 

Kmrllsli 2 


Farm monsnrements and mcchnn* 

* Ics 2 

Soils nnd «oU fertility 2 

Toultry husbandry.—,. ... ; 2 


. <‘rcilf( 8 . 

Swiue liusbamlry i 

Ooacrnl farm experience 2 

Project study Ti 

Project mauogemeat and work.-i. 7 

25 
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THiaU YKAB. 




I aim r(*<.*<»rils iiiiU ae**ounts. 

St U(ty 

IMaiii tliscasos 

Market ^ardeiiinK 


(‘mlllrt. 




(’rcdlts. 

< HrlinnlinK - - ^ 

IM’ojtH't «tmly a 

rrojtTt inanitbvnRMit ami work 7 


Konirii YMAii. 
rmlils. 


Kn;;!is]i 

Kanu inaiia^'fiiii'iit 

1 *a ! iii (Tops . ..... 

Seminar (siiltJtM’fs chH’tivol. 
Itaiiyin,^ .. 


Crortlts, 

Animal husliiimlry - 

rrujiM't study .a 

^rujcrt »iuanft.^(Mn(’nf ami work.... 7 


pmcnt . — Tlu* mnin itnildiii" of the s<’liool was iuiilt at n cost 
of ^SlXOOO, tho second stoi> no^lim in;: been (omplctetl. The laiild- 
iiur has been equipped for teuMiii;^ purposes at n cost of $15,000. 
Altiiou^h in practically open country, it is* supplied with both water 
and The school farm coinprises lit) acres of land which i.-. 

iiukIi lietter than the average of the county. Tn fact, sf>nie pc<.>i>le 
iia\e criticiiced the school be(‘ansc it gives practice to students un<ier 
mucb J.^etter conditions than those which obtain at home. Tlie land 
is a sandy loam partly on tlu* river bottom, suitable for working 
early and late with a variety of crops. A very goqd (lain* barn 
with two large silos has been huilt to re] >1 ace one burned in 1015. 
This barn and other eqiupment of the farm, ]NIr. Gilbert, the director, 
(da inis to be within the reach of most ]>rogressive fanners in the 
county. An excellent herd of Ayrshiros is being built pj) in spite 
of misfortune by way of fire and infectious disease. Both manure 
and machinery are iirotocted by a long shed. The pdultrv jdant 
(‘onsists of a long laying house, an incubator cellar/and a brooder 
house, in addition to a grou]) of colony bouses located on higher 
grounds which are used by students for individual projects. '^I’lic 
farm is well equipped with modern implements and niachinerv. 

Teaching staff , — The director is assisted by three men in. addition 
to the county agent, who makes his headquarters at the school. All 
of the men have agricultural training. The director, G. H. Gill>ert, 
although a practical farmer, conducted a commcrcinl school, which 
may account for the emj)hasis given at the school on busine.ss train- 
ing. 

Practical work , — No outside labor is employed on the school farm. 
All of the work is done by students under tlie direction of the 
instructors. All students who enter wdthout having had farm experi- 
ence are required to spend two afternoons n week in “ farm labora- 
tory w'Ork,” Before graduation, each student must have two seasons 
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on some jrood farm. This worlois reported td?^ne of the inst motors 
>vlio is ^nven charge of the supervision of tiie* students’ work.. Work 
(loiie on^ farms other than the home farm of the students is classed as 
a "substitute for a project.” At Ihe time the school was first 
visited. May. 1910, over Ini If of the .V) hoys were working on sub- 
stitutes for projects away froin the school. Twelve to. IT) students 
were lK)arding at tiie school. In n:any ways tiu* school prest*nted the 
appearance of a well managed farm. Students and instructors ate 
dinner' together in their working clotlies. 'Hicre were individual 
projects and class projects heing carried on in all the coniinon 
hranciies of fanning. Although the director aims to make the farm 
fully j)roductive, as he believes it will tlicn serve l)cst for ei^iuca- 
tional pui*pr)ses, it is not managed as a commercial pn)position. As 
a money-making venture, tiie farm would he devoted to one or two 
lines instead of heing liiguly di>'ersiticd. -Vltiiongii the cliicf aim 
is to give students practice in all plutses of fanning, the farm sen es 
well for demonstration purposes to patrons us well as students. 
There are a number of highly specialized farms in the coiumnnitv' 
to which the students arc taken freciuontly. When an opportunity 
is f)resonted to place a student upon one of tiiese farms for the 
summer, it is taken even though the student is taken out of s<*hool 
before the end of the spring term. Tiie. charactei^ of the work done 
upon the school farm is good. During the spring of 191(> and the 
summer of 1917 when the school was revisited, crops and farm • 
animals were in cxcellenf^conditipn. It is true, however, that certain 
items must be charged up now and then to educational experience 
given tiie students. For example, a imniher of rows of peacli trees 
were nearly ruined in the school orclmrd when tiie spraying was 
left entirely in the hands of the students. 

-- Methods of iust ruction . — As a rule the mornings are confined to 
the classroom, while the afternoons are spent bn the farm amnn tlu* 
shop. Although some coiivcntionttl class work is done, instruction 
in tiie school is largely individual. 

In order to encourage habits of thrift each jmpil is rctpiired to 
keep in permanent form an iianamt of his personal receipts ami ex- 
penditures from the day he enters the institution. In the same 
biHik he later o|>ens a business aeconnt witli his project. At any time 
he can determine his loss or- gain. 

The school has organized a savings bank along lines similar to th • 
Massachusetts cooperative banks. This bank was established pri- 
marily to give business experience and to encourage the savings Inibh. 
The student’s projecty^ a rule, will a cash balance to draw 

upon until cash retur^ come in for prodii^ci sold.'* The bank also 
provides a loan fund available to worthy students in financing their 
projects.^ . - • 
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The extent of the students’ earnin^^ is shown in tlie following 
til I tie: 


Vp-r Number 

' j of boys. 

Fiirm 

work. 

Oiltpr Tolal 

work. earnings. 

]StH •. 1 24 

i 

II, .Mil. 72 
4,v.'W. 4A 
4/.W1.W ! 

1 

1 177.70 ! 11,021.42 

.y.iios.s 
1 1 .ys'ri.od 

1 ! 


Iijitrnftion work . — The nx)|X‘rutive agriciiltuinil oxtonsioii work of 
the ('oiinty, sustained by Feileral and State fuiuls, is under the direc- 
tion of the school. One number of the fuculty is assigned to sj)end 
all of his time in this woi'k as county agent. All of the instructoi*s do 
inure or less extension M*ork in connection with the supervision of 
home pix)jects. ('onsiderable time i s' given to* the su|)crvision of 
the boy.s' and girls' agricultural chibs of the county and in helping 
the teachers in the elementary schools to connect the clul) workyvith 
the instruction in agriculture. Farmers have been assisted in the 
cooperative ])urchase of supplies. The following record for one 
year will indicate the scope of this work: Ten carloads of lime, three 
carloads of seed i>otatoes, one carload of dairy cows, and several car- 
loads of g^'ain. The school has cooj)orat€d with local comniunitics 
in holding fairs^ and a number of special exhibits and ineetiiigs have 
been held at the school, incliuling a county dairy conference, a Grange 

held day, a poultry ilav, and the county aj)ple, corn, and potato show. 

\ 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF HANNIBAL (N. Y.) 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hannibal is a small village in the western part of Oswego County, 
N. Y., near the shore of Lake Ontario. It is in the midst of a section 
devoted to diversified farming and fruit growing. The j)rincipal 
of the school, S. II. Lockwood, who is also a fanner in the community, 
started a course in 1908 wlfich he temed “academic agricultui’e.” 
Altliough this coui*se was of a very general and elementary nature, 
an effort was made to .adapt it to the needs of the community. In 
1911 State aid was given the school and an effort made to put the 
agricultural work on a vocational basis, although both boys ap'd 
girls were taking the work. A^ar later home economics was added 
to the curriculum, leaving ^y boys to the aUention of one teacher, 
with no other subjects. In 1914 the home-project plan was intro- 
duced, The school was visited in May, 1915, for the pijfpose qjt in- 
vestigating the application of this plan to New Y^ork conditions. 
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Home pro jects. --The Mlovfhxg projects were being worked out 
by the 20 .students who were taking the course in agriculture: 


ire : \ 

i 


I. Kruit — One acre mixed brcluird. 

r()ultr>'iu»i)rovcmejd of Uoiue llodc, iiuiiMlueiui: Itliodo Islami Ued^l)lo()d. 

3. Potiltry — One pair turkeys. ^ 

*i. IV)uItry— Set 50 PljTnonth Hock csjrs In incubator. Not sum^ssfiil, trying 
it Hie stvxuid time. 

Ti. l iuit — Hus .set out one-fourtb aer*- (d iM'irtes. ^ 

. U. I>nirying — Keeping a record of 10 cows. 

7. Poultry— Sixty-two PJymomli Itock and While beghoni liens. 

8 . Kruit — Thrci* acres of pears; one acre inixfsl orrluird. 

9. Knilt. — Twciuy-four iiear troths. 

10. Fruit. — Managing 4 acres of ]>ears. 95 apple tns*s. 

II. Poultry. — Sl.*^ eiity-livc* to 100 ItatT Orpingtons; built new liouse. 

V2, I'oultry.— llatclitMi 332 White I.egliorn cliicks from 4.*0 eggs; bad 302 

May 10. . . * 

KJ. PotiitiH'.s. — t bic-Iial t‘ lu re Irish 0oltl>b*rM. 

14. Fmif. — One-fonrtU aero re<! raspbt'rrie.s, als4» one fourth g(Mv lettuce and 
celery. 

If). Poultr>'.— SettiDK bens and raising cliicks. ^ ^ 

liV Poultry.— Setting bens to buitd up dock. 

17. Poultry.— Setting beus to build up fltak uud caring for 'a Hock of 200. 

18. Poultry.^Carlng for flock of 58 lions. 

10. PonUrj*.— Cnring^for.flock of 55 lUuxle Island dieds and White Leghorns. 

20. Onions. — One-fourth acre. M 

A i.sits were made to the honie of )>oys liaving re|)resentative proj- 

The boy having project Xo. 8 had the miuiagcment of 1 acre of 
old orchard and 8 acres of young pear trees. The orchard had been' 
.sprayed and the young orcltard cultivate^; so that tlie trece were in 
good eoiidition when judged by tlie standards of tlic district. The 
Ijioj’s mother ^K>ke well of the w^ork of the school. 

In project Xo. 10 a l>oy had the managemeii|^of a large part of !iis 
fatliers old orcluwxl At the the vi.sit it looked as if there 

would not be mudi in the way of r^urns to give encourageineTnt to 
The trees were old; they had been planted too dope to- 
gether and liad suffeml fromdhsect injury in previous years, so’ 
that there were very poor prospects for a crop. At the time o% our 
visit tke boy^s older brothers were spraying the orchard. \ 

The project listed last is <me-fourth acre of onions grown by "one 
of the yowiger students on rich bottom land. TlJ? crop had made 
no headway at the time of the vdsk, but the land had beeh put inh) 
C3coeilei|t condition for the crop. If this project wore, successful 
it doftbdeesly resuked in a larger area of onions planted <m tlie farm.\ 

A stadeat living on a neighboti^ farm had an acre of onions the : 
year before. By applying modern methods this student succeeded 
in securing 790 bushels which he sold at 50 ce^ per bushel. His 
entii^ cost of production,, including rent of land, was $99.69, leav- 
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in^r Iiini ii profit of $2i>r>.tii in addition to t iisli for iiGU. Lours of laljor. 
"J*o :uH'(>nii)lisIi tliis rciiiured^the working out of a diflieult proldc^m: 
lioiui* tla* project laid a Ligh educational value. It was found <lif- 
ticult to get .tLe fine onion seed to germinate, as the winds .shifted 
(Ik* liglit soil. A system of overlioiid irrigation ^as worked . out 
u liich was not only lielpful on this land Init whidi was suggestive 
also of treatment for similar soils in the community. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF HOPKINS ACADEMY, 
HADLEY, MASS. 


///.v/(^/’//.^This school, known earlier as the Hopkins (iraminnr 
School; was (*stul)lislu*d in 1GC4 with funds provided in tlie wilf of 
(iov. Etlward Hopkins. Although tiie school is still Icnown by tlie 
name given it In 18 IG, lloi>kins Academy, It is one of the public 
high sclioyls of the State, serving' the village ami town of llad\ey. 
Tlie agricultural instruction in thi^ school is a national optgrowth of' 
the atteinjA of a former i)riju*ipal, V. K. lieald, to mlapt the course 
in general science to the intcre.sts of the stuHents nnd the neecls of the 
community. In 1012, a special teacher of agriculture was employed, 
the work given in the scliool qualifying at that time inv State aid as 
an agrieultural dei)ai Unent in an existing high school. 

77ic Hfudanttt . — Tliere are two methods of admission: First, any 
pupil who has passed from the grades into the high school may elect 
to take the agrici tural (ronrse; second, any jawson over 11 years of 
age who is to take up or has taken up fanning may apply for ad- 
mission to this department. His application will he given cons idem - 
tion in the light of preparation and attitude. 

Xo girls have taken tjie course s() far. Although there were never 
more tiian 10 stmlents up to 1915, in that year the class I’eachcd a 
total of 24. 

Caiirse of study , — The numf)^ of students l>eing relatively small, 
the classes in agriculture are combined and courses given in altei*- 
nate years, as sliown in tlic following table : 

VJt), WK), <7«rf oihvr even years, 


CJ.AS8K6 I A7TD JU 

A^rrlcoUm’ul sclcaec aud projects ap- 
plied to HuUl^y. 

Kiuhen gurdenlng;^ Vegetables and 
MUuU fruit. 

Ornamental planlli\g: Shrubbery, flow- 
ering fflBBts, fawns. 

Farm shop wortc: Making and mpalr- 
lag fur honte ^and scliool use — bof- 
l>eds, cold frames^ etc. * 


CLAUSES in AXD IT. 

Agricultural seicuce nnd iirojects up* 
plied to Hadley. 

Farm aniiiiuls; Tyi>c«, brdedlug,' man* 
agement. 

Farm .buildings; SuiiUullon ami con- 
venk»ce«, plana, ooastracUao, vp- 
loeep. 

iterui crops for keeping tho nniauda, 
rotations, balancing, cuttivatloB, etc. 

Farm rndphlner^'and Implements^ tHeif 
nse and rei^n 
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Beffittning 19111 1913, 1915, .and other odd veargK 


/ 


Pi 


CI*ASSES I AND n. 

Agricultural science and priDjects ap- 
plied to Hadley. 

Small animals: Poultry, sheep, swlnet 
bees— types, breeding, management, 
rations, etc. 

Buildings and equipment for sumll ani- 
mals— plans, cost, etc. 

Homegrown crops for small animals— 
kinds, quantitieB, seeds, soils, ferti- 
lizing, tillage, harv'esting, storage. 

Farm shop work and other construe- 

. tion. 


CLASSES HI AND IV. 

Agricultnral science and projects ap- 
.plied to Hadley. 

Fruit growing: Orcharding und small 
fruits not before dealt with. 

Market gardening : Markets, ^lls seeds, 

• fertilizers, tillage. 

Buildings and appHnnees, plans, de- 
vices, implements and machines, cost, 
use, and upkeep. 

Farm shop work and other construe- 
tloa • 


IIoTM-project worh — The school was visited by the author on May 
18, 1916, for the special purpose of studying the home-project plan 
in operation. The principal of the school seemed very much inter- 
ested in the work in. agriculture and was so^much in favor of the 
home-project method that he was conducting his own garden as a 
home project under the director of the teacher of agriculture, from 
Avhoip he frequently sought advice. The 16 boys who were in the 
agricultural work at that time all lived comparatively near the 
school and all had their projects at home except one who had his 
onion project upon the scho<4,^rounds. The projects for the sum- 
mer of 1616 were as follows ; 

1. 15 fruit trees, on^fourth acre onions. 

2. 10 fruit tre^, onc^tenth acre onions. 

3. 25 fruit trees, one-tenth acre onlon.s, 55 hens. 

4. 15 ^It* trees, one-tenth acre onions, 6 hens. 

5. 1 acre eoro> oiie-lenth acre onions, one-tenth acre berries. 

6. 1 acre com, oue-tenth acre onions, 8 fruit trees, . . 

7. 1 acre corn, 0 fowls, 30 fruit trees, 

‘ 8, One-WurUi acre potatoes, 60 currants, 24 frul# trees. 

0. 1 com, 60 currants, 22 fruit trees, 

10. One-lialf acre com’, one-seventh acre berries, 25 fruit trees, 

11. One-fourth acre potatoes, 83 fruit trees, 12 pullets. ' 

12. One- fourth acre' onions, oue-half acre potatoes, 5 fruit treea 

13. One-twentietb acre kitchen garden, 6 bens, 50 ducks, 1 pig. 

14. One-twentietb acre potatoes, 15 fruit trees (works also on poultry farjn)* 

15. One-half acre mangles, 2 acres com (continues dairy work of last year’s 
proj^). 

la One-fifth acre kitchen garden, 7 hens, 82 chicks (takes care of 5 horses 
and 1 cow). ' * • 

Ji is interesting to note that although the school owns a little agri* 
c^tmi landf it is turned over to one of the students for an indivi* 
dual project rather tbidi used by the class as a whole. There are 
of. farms y^ithin ,a short distance^ however, and an.abundanoO' 
'•^l^chihg mateiial the school A flock of fowls 
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is kept at the school and an incubator and brooder ^ve^e in operation, 
the students doing some of the work. Pure bred fowls and eggs 
are furnished students at a nominal price after interest in better 
stock ts aroused through their projects. Two of the students’ poul- 
try projects were tisited. In botlj cases the students needed the 
stimulation of a visit from the instructor, as the poultry had been 
somewhat neglected in the pressure of spring work connected with 
the production of onions and tobacco. 

CIassroo?n instruction!— The work of the classroom consists of a 
good deal of individual project study and informal round table dis- 
cussions, most of which are based upon a study growing out of the 
home projects. A combination laboratory and classroom lends itself 
very well to this form of instruction. "Qouble periods are used at 
all times. The work for the day may be a combination i>erio(l of 
supervised ^udy and recitation, a field trip, or a class practicuin. A 
small library of selected books and bulletins in good working order 
gave evidence oi considerable use, A stereopticon with sets of slides, 
ciiarts, and collections of seeds and other agricultural products were 
ui>ed as illustrative material. Appropriate pictures on the wall gave 
evidence of the purpose for whicli the room, was used. Other mai^t 
rial aided in giving the room an agricultural atmosphere. 

Most of the students taking the agricultural' course are sons of 
hardworking farmers. A number of them could not attend school 
were it not jwssible for them to engage in productive labor at the 
same time. Al! of the projects are put upon a productive basis and 
the students encouraged to do other farm work that will add to 
their incomes. Accurate records are kept of the work done and the 
cash received. The following table shows the results of the past 
four years: * t 




Year. 


Number 
of bo)*s. 

Farm 

work. 

Olher 

work. 

Total 

earning. 

1913 


• 


9 

tl, 801.94 

$301.50 

$3,103.48 
1.33a 33 
3.004. U 
4,183.4$ 

IQU 




• 8 

l.QTaU 
- 3.380.37 
4.087.48 

186.38 


ii 

304.86 


31 

146.00 




During the year 1916 the students in this school received k total* 
of $278.75 os priies for project products exhibited and judging 
contests 

^Local extension work. — The work of the agricultural instructor in 
supervising the home projects of the students brings him into direct 
contact with the farmers of the community and their problems. 
Advice is mught and given as a matter of course. Inasmuch as 
Tiiileg of .Ajnherst, the Mat of the State agri-/^ 
cultural the in^iuctor may easily^^^ ^ in connecti <^^4 
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with problems beyond his power. E. J. Burke, the present instructor, 
is especially well qualified for work among hoys and girls. All of 
the bo;^ and girls met seemed to greet him with a smile. He has 
been gi^n charge of the club work conducted among the younger 
children and is assisting the teachers in the elementary scliools to 
connect their classroom instruction more closely with the practicnl 
club work conducted athohie. Special success has heen attained in 
such cooperative effort with the rural teacher at Russellville. 

As a means of teaching the students- practical pruning and spray- 
ing, the orchards of Ihe"^ community are used. A farmer’s orchard 
iMy be sprayed or pruned as a demonstration tp him, at the same 
time affording practice to the students, but after the students ha\ c 
learned how to do tlie work they must receive paj' for their work 
which is done outside of school hours. In one or two cases, orchanls 
which are a menace to the community as sources of infection have 
been sprayed each year by the students. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLATTEVILLB, WIS. 


Since tlie .department of agriculture was cstablij^ied in connection 
with the Platteville State Normal School, in the fall of 1914, it lias 
had a sLendy growth, so that to-day it represents one of the strong 
normal-school departments of agriculture in the United States. As 
the school is serving in the general training of farmers in the rom- 
munity as well as in the training of teachers, its organization and 
methods should be suggestive to high schools ,as. well as normal 
schools. The purpose of the instruction given may be gleaned 
from the following, printed under the title,“ Our educational creed 


We believe tlrnt the purpose of the department of agriculture of the I'hitte- 
vllle State Normal School Is to train students to use Uic materials of a fiirin 
for their highest educatlona! advantages, to equip students to unify the Intere.sts ' 
• of the IiQlue and the school, and to promote all of the interests wh|rh make for 
the establishment of permanent agriculture in southern Wisconsin, a this wiy,- 
U fits students for Identlflcatlon with the moral nud social forces of the country 
working for. Its’beUETineat. 


y 




We furOMT beUev« ttat culture wiU not suiter by evolving It through the 
- matorldt of man, a study of the soli It may be, We alscr beHeve that the 

education that Is most wftth while teaches vocational efficiency, the power of 
prnbletn solving, general Intelligence, and fte right moml attitude hi relation 
bs the vseAil acttvltl^ of ev^day lUe. 

Finally, we b^evo that the purpose of the department is to prepare teachers 
ara iotalfifs^aa. to the attln ec Um fhrin. who see digslty hv Ito manual 
Me |b it^tke finest and mast affective t^ipartuiiklea for ttalning la 
iMponsiblllt^ and In the reward of auc^ that comes from faithful anDUca- 

tiiHi u&titteiitlon tb flabr. .- , * . 

aepira 'to..irata 
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veloping n staff of instnu^rs a ad rather extensive equipment. At 
the time the school was visited, in the s^tnuaer of 1917, the depart- 
ment was under a director of Agricultural education assisted by two 
instructors, one of wlioin had cliarge of the scliool farm. A new’ 
agricultural and manual arts building was nearing completion. This 
brick building, wdth two stories and a basement, should provide room 
for classes, laboratories, and sJiops for the vocational w’ork for some 
years to come. 

The school farm consists of 2G acres of limestone soil typical 
of the section of southwestern Wisconsin in which the school is lo- 
(‘jitcd. The farm is divided into three tracts. The first tract of 15 
acres is used for demonstrating systematic rotation of crops and 
other modern practices in crop production. No experimental work 
is attempted. The second tract of 8 acres is used in a rotation of 
forage crops for the maintenance of live stock at the school. A 
third tract of nearly 3 acres contains a cottage f6r the farm manager, 
poultry houses, a small orchard, a school garden of half an acre, 1 
acre for truck crops. The school garden is used by the pupils of the 
training school maintained in connection with the normal school. 
The remainder of this plot is used as an out-of-door laboratory in 
cormection with the instruction in agriculture. The farm also fur- 
nished material for inside laboratory work and classroom instruc- 
ti(m. The farm has a good team of horses and farm implements and 
machinery suited to a small farm in Wisconsin. 

A modern dairy barn is planned with the idea of maintnining one 
dairy cow for each acre of land. Tlie product of these cows will be 
sold as. market milk and cream in Platteville. The students will be 
exi>ected to do all the work. As the school is located in a dairy sec:- 
tion, dairy husbandry is emphasized. The idea of maintaining a 
dairy herd is to give jyractioc in milk production under conditions 
approaching tlu^ ideal, yet within the reach of the fanner. Cows 
Imre not been purchased to re])resent the dairy breeds to be used in 
judging. Instead oi^pending nioney for that purpb^, tlie schoi^ 
has purchased a truck fitted as n van to accommodate a class of 
about 20 students. In the community there are exceUent dairy herds 
representing the four leading breeds, and ]WTe-brcd draft hors^ 
sheep, and swine. If there is to be a lesson in breed types or prac- 
tice judging, it is a relatively simple mutter for the teacher to take 
the class out to a neighboring farm. 

When the school was visited early in July the school garden and 
ail the field plots were in excellent ^ape. Tlie farm was then beii^ 
used in connection with the summer school. > 

Courses of st%tdy.~The department of agriculture acts as a servM^ 
department in ^Tmg one or more Rinses in e lemen tary agnt^ltnrej 
to each prospective teacher enrolled in the nirahschobl departin^n^|^ 
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In 1916-17, 60 young women received such instruction. The depart- 
m^t also offers a general institute or short course of one week in 
December and a winter course of nine weeks for young men who 
can not attend the regular school session. A correspondence course 
in agriculture is also offered. 

To students regularly enrolled for agriculture the department 
offers three courses. The nature of these courses will be seen from the 
following outlines taken from the department circular : 


Ttco-year course for high-school graduates. 


FniST Year. 


FIRST SEMESTER. 


Animal husbniulry 2 0 

AVt‘eds 2 

Chemistry 5 

Insect pests 2 

Plant •diseases.-' 1 

Farm carpentry 3 


18 


SECOND SEMESTER. 

llount. 

Physics 5 

Horticuiture 3 

Psyclioloffj' 0 

Plant physiology 2 

Blacksinlthing and cement con- 
struction. _ 3 

18 


SttUND 


Agricultural education 5 

English composition 5 

Ffcrin mechanics 5 

' Soils 5 

Teaching 5 


25 


■ Agricultural baoterlolcpy 

Dairying 

Farm arithmetic 

Crops 

Teaching 

Physical training 


2 

3 

r> 

r> 

5 

2 

27 


Three-year course for high-school graduates. 
First Year. 


TTR8T semester. 

Homs. 

Animal husbandry 5 

Chemistry 6 

Weeds 2 

Insect pests 2 

Plant diseases ^ 1 

Farm carpentry 3 


18 


SECOND SEMESTER. 

Iloiirti. 


Physics 5 

Psychology 5 

Plant physiology 2 

Horticulture 3 

Blacksmithlng and cement epn- 
Btructiou 3 


18 


Second Tear. 


Agricultural education 6 

English composition 6 

Farm mechanics ^ L— 6 

Sons 6 


Physiography 5 

Crops 6 

Farm arithmetic 5 

Advanced civics 5 

Physical l^lnlng.: 2 
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Third Ykail 


‘ Houra. 

Agricultural economics 5 

Algebra 5 

Teucliiug ^ 

School adiulnlKtratlOM L 0 


20 


Hours. 

Agrieultura^ U*»cterlology 2 

Dairying 3 

Trigonometry and aurveyiiig r> 

Teaching 5 

Elective 6 

20 


Fice-i/car course for graduates of the eighth grade of the eJemottory schools. 

Fikht Year. 


•yiRST 8KMESTKR. 


Ilou IS. 


Aiitlinu^tlc 

(it*ogrnphy 

Iteadlng 

Kkiiientury agriculture . 


KErONO KKMKSTER. 

Hours, 

Algebra 5 

American history fi 

Grammar ^ 6 

Vegetable gardening a 


20 

SlX'OND Yk.UI. 


Algebra 5 

Civics I r> 

Composition 5 

riiysiology, hygiene, and farm 
sanitation 5 


Plane gt'ometr.v 

Mtisic .1-- 

Z(X)log.v__>._-i 

Bees and i>eekeeping_ 
Composition 


20 

Third Year. 


20 

r> . 
r» 

2 

r> 

20 


Klementary physics 5 

Kuropoan history 5 

Solid geometry T) 

i*ouitry — ; 5 


Physiography ^ 5 

Kuropejin history 5 

\dterature 5 

Farm practice 0 


20 

Fourth Y’ear. 


20 


Animal husbandry 5 

Cliemistry * 5 

\\(MHiS 2 

Insect i>eKts 2 

Cliint diseaseft 1 

I 'arm cariKmtry 3 


Pliy?.ic*s 5 

Psychology 5 

Plant physiology 2 

Horticulture 3 

Bln •ksiiiitlilng 3 

Cement coustnictlon 2 


18 

Fifth Ykar. 


20 


.' ;rl cultural education ! 5 

laigliah compoaltlou 6 

I'lmu mechanics * 6 

Soils - 6 

Tcuchlug — 5 


25 


Agricultural bacteriology ^ — 2 

Dairying ^ 3 

Farm arithmetic .5 

Crops : ^ 1— - — f> 

Teaching-,. ; 5 


'Sr 
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COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 

1. Elementary agriculture. 

This course is an introduction to the later differentiated cours(*s 
in agriculture. In an elementary way, students are given faniiliaviiv 
with farm animals, farm crops, soils, weeds, insects, dairying, otr. 
'I'he school farm and garden furnish the out-of-door laboratory. 

2. \'egetable gardening. 

The main purpose of* this course is to teach students to operate 
.successfully, their homo gardens,- Some of the topics presented iit 
clas.sroom instruction are the purposes and values of home gankms. 
the ordering of seed catalogues, the selection of vegetables and tin* 
best arrangement of them in the garden, the ordering and testing of 
seeds, the makin|r of a planting calendar, the construction and op- 
eration of a hotbed, the cultivation and protection of garden truck 
njrainst noxious insects and plant diseases, and the best methods of 
harvesting. marketii?g, and preservation of products from gardens. 
The practical work is done in the home gardens. 

^ Eliysiology, hygiene, and farm sanitation. 

In the production of healthy folks there are two considerations: 
The individuals themselves and their 'surroundings. The first part 
of the course deals^ith the development of sanitary and hygienic 
luibits, and the second part with the proper constniction and manage- 
ment of tlie farmhouse to insure proper heating, ventilation, 
ligl»ting, cleanliness, sewage disposal, etc. Some time is given to the 
sanitary housing of farm animdls. 

4. Bees and beekeeping. 

Wisconsin is one of the States in the front rank in tlic production 
of honey. In tliis course, whicli is :i supplement to the <X)urse in 
zoology, students are tiuiglit the varieties of bees and the life his- 
tory of each sex in a hive, the conditions that favor tlic production 
of a maximum amount of honey, the structure of a hive, the summer 
and winter care of bees, the control of insect and fungous enemies, 
and the marketing and usee of honey. The apiary on ^he school* 
farm furnishes tlie concrete materials for tlTe course. 


% 


5. Poultry. 

This course deals with the description of breeds and varieties of 
poultry; the production and marketing of eggs; the fattening and 
marketing of poultry ; fall, winter, and summer care ; incubation and 
bi*ooding. Actual practice in poultry management is given in the 
poultry rahges.ef tlie school form. 

C. Farm practice: 

Students taldr^ thi&course will assist In the regular farm opera- 
tions uhder the direction of the farm manager, wlio will instruct 
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the students as to tlie practical application of tlie scientific princi- 
ples of agriculture. Some of “the opemlions whicli will be taken 
up are: Care and feeding of horses, cattle, swine^ and poultry; such 
field operations as plowing, harrowing, disking, drilling grain, plant- 
ing i)otatoc.s and corn, and application of raiinurc and other fer- 
tilizers; and niiscollancous operations as gardening, caring for small 
fruit, and t)rchnrd practice. 

7. Animal husbandry. » 

d'Jie first part of tins course treats of tlic types ami breeds of 
liorscs, cuttle., swine, sheep, and i>oukry. The origin, improvement, 
introduction to this country, and the characteristics of each breed 
are emphasized. A thorough study is made of the relation l>etween 
ihc form or conformation of the animal and its purix)se. After the 
ilevelo])ment of these principles, standard score cards arc used in 
judging stock in Plattevillc and vicinity. The second part of tlie 
course considers the compounds of animal nutrition; the digestion 
and assimilation of food; the excretion of waste.s; the nutrient values 
of such feeds as ensilage, straws, roots, tubers, grains, nnd seeds ; the 
l)ro])er care in preservation of farm feed; and the compounding of 
balanced rations for special results in particular types of animals. 
Tf .students come from the farm, they will be en<x>uraged t*> interest 
home folks in conducting feeding experiments. Feeding statistics 
will he collected from local e.xperi men tens, for study and inter- 
pretation. k 

*8. AA'eeds. 

Tins course makes the student acquainted with tlie weeds of tlie 
farm and garden; the root, stem, fruit, and seed characteristics tliat 
facilitate tlieir dissemination; the best method for eradicating each 
weed, such ns cultivation, rotation, and spraying; and the different 
farm crops. Each student is required to make an herbarium of 
the weeds studied, and a collect ion. af their seeds. 

0. Insect pests. 

This course involves a study of the external .structure, classifica- 
tion, and local distribution of insects; a consideration o{ insects in 
their relation to farm products, more especially horticultural prod- 
ucts; the life history and liabits of injurious and beneficial species; 
collecting, identifying, and mounting some of the most common in- 
sect pests ; general and special methods of control ; and practice ih tbb 
preparation and application of control measures. 


10, Plant diseases. 

The annual damage in tills country in the destruction of crops by. 
plant diseases is about $500, 000, Odd. In this course the student is 
made acquainted with the bacterU fao^ that are for 
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the common diseases of farm crops, the use of resistant strains, and 
the composition and application of fungicides. 

11. Plant physiology. 

In this course the life processes of the plant, as far as possible, are 
interpreted in teyms of physics and chemistry. The einpliasis in the 
study of 'these life processes Avill be with the plants of the highest 
’ order, the -seed plants. The development of the subject ^kes this 
order: The study of the plant cell; the intake of materials by. the 
plant through the forces t)f imbibition and osmosis; the outgo of 
plants through transpiration, guttation, and secretion; the transloca- 
tion of food materials; the study of food necessary for the nutri- 
tion of plants; the synthesis of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats; 
independent versus dependent plants; the digestion and assimilation 
of foods; and respiration and fermentation, the two great phas^ of 
destructive metabolism in the plant. Tlie structure of the plant will 
be emphasized only as it is necessary to undei*stand its physiology. 

12. Horticulture. ^ 

I'liis course is designed to give the pupil a knowledge of the plan- 
ning, planting, and cultivation of the lioine vegetable garden ; the 
care and miinagement of small fruits and their adaptation to Wiscon- 
sin soils and climate; practice in the construction of hotbeds and cohi 
frames; laboratory work in planting and cultivating the school gar- 
den; pruning and spraydng of orchards in tlie community; and judg- 
ing and scoring fruits and vegetablgs. 

13. Agricultural education. * ’ 

This course has for its object a consid«Jon of the specific j^nrpose 

of agricultural instruction in its relatioiWo the general aims of edu- 
cation; a discussion of thft organization of agricultural courses for 
high schools; the proper use of tlie school garden or the school farm ; 
the unification of tlte interests of the scJiool and the home through 
home project work, short courses in agriculture, ^social center work, 
farmery’ institutes, and high-school fa ii^. This course also includes ^ 
a study of the teaching process* in relation to accepted sociological, 
biological, and psycliological principles. 

14. Soils. 

This course offers instruction in the origin and composition of 
soils; methods of measurement of their varying physical conditions; 
the^ relation of texture 0^ different types of soils and water content,, 
to the best time for cultivation ; the history of the mineral nutrient 
theory;' the soiirOe, loss, and -ways of .restoration of each of the 10 
essential elements, with particular emphasis on the elements, nitrogen, 
phe^phofus, potosshun, and calcium ; tKti use of fertilizers and the 
work of bacteria unmaking available the food materials to the plant. 


1 
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Experiments will l>e performed in the laboratory and on plats to de- 
termine the w.aterdiolding powers of different soils, the capillary 
movements of waters under different conditions, and the possibility, 
and di^erent methods of conserving soil moisture. 

lo. Agricultural bacteriology. 

In this course the students are made acquainted with the principles 
that underlie the science of bacteriology. Drill in the technique of 
bacteriological study is given to determine the structure'of certain 
representative bacteria of characteristic groups, and to note their 

I effects on various culture media. After this preparation students 
make bacteriological examinations of water, soil, milk, and butter. 

IG. Dairying. 

Since the major interest of tlie peoi)lc of this community is dairy- 
ing, much is made of this industry. Sanitation in the production, 
transportation, and distribution of milk’ is emphasized. Excursions 
arc taken to inspect Uie equii)inent and methods of dairy practice, 
I butter making and/cheese manufacture. Careful determinations 
are made of the amount of butler fat^ casein, albumen, sugar, and 
ash in milk. Students from farms are encouraged to improve dairy 
herds by enlisting the cooperation of their home folks in keeping 
records of daily milk production, and by making regular hd>oratory 
tests of butter fat iii the milk. As soon as the dairy laboratory in 
the new building is available students will receive training in the. 
])astcurization of milk and cream and the making of butter and 
cheese. 


J7. Crops. 

Tile study of crops includes a consideration of the origin, botanical 
characters, the leading types, and varietieis of the leading crops of 
this region; the preparation of tlyi soil, planting, methods of cultiva- 
tion, systems of rotation, harvesting, f(K)d values for man or animals,, 
and principles and methods of breeding. (k>rn and grains ai'e judged 
by tl\e methods recommended in Wisconsin. The plant and seed 
characters of the different crops are acquired through laboratory 
• study. Variety tests and some of the best methods in crop prodiic- 
• tioii are demonstrated oh the scIkm)! farm. Excursions are taken 
to show the effecHs.of soil, methods of cultivation, and^otation on' 
/the different crops. ' • 

Methodn of hifttruction>*-ln connection wntU using the scapi^ruck 
an effort is made to utilize .the resources of the community for teach- 
ing: Pruned 238 apple trees, 32 currant, 12 raspberry, and 21 gc^se- 
in dairy husbandry spent several days as an apprentice in the Platte--^ 
ville creamery as a part, of his course. Some of the students gaine'd 
su^h proficiency in this work th^t one of them was retained by the 
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local creamery at a good salary for the summer, while others ro- 
ceivocl good positions in near-by creameries, upon retM)nmien(lation 
of the manager. The wprk in horticulture was made ecjually as 
practical. In the spring of 191G tlie class accomplished the follow- 
ing: Pruned 238 apple trees, 32 currant, 12 raspberry, and 2l goose- 
berry bushes, and 19 sliade trees; sprayed 150 trees; treated seed oats 
for smut; made the hotbeds undiook charge of the vegetable garden 
ou the school farm. The students have built the poultry bouse and 
a shed for the farm machinery. In making hotbeds and farm build- 
ings the work is in coopej:ation with the department of manual train- 
ing, tile courses of which are taken by the students in agriculture. 
There’ is an organized effort made for cooperation andj:orrelation of 
subjects in other lines, particularly with the sc ijwi^fc courses and in 
Knglish. 

Local extension work . — In addition to offering short coui*ses and 
correspondence courses in agriculture, the department staff gi\e 
lectures on agriculture and rural life before farmers’ institutes; 
farmers’ chibs and rural social centers. Students give assistanre to 
the rural schools and to boys’ and girls’ clubs in such practical work 
as construction of hotbeds afid aid teachers in giving special lessons. 
In addition to pruning and spraying of trees, they have tested seed 
and milk and have treated bats for smut and i>otatoes for scab^Jjit 
instructors have also rfssisted in conjuninity fairs. 

Resvlts . — The results of the local extension work is that the school 
‘Uakes well’' \vith the farmers of the community, and the demand 
for hell) is beyond the power of the department to satisfy. Although 
the department had been in operatiui\ but three years, when visited 
in 1917, it had trained 41 young men as tencJiers of agriculture. The 
enrollment of the regular agricultunil students luul increased from 
24 the first year to 39. 

Much of the success of the department is due to its dii*ector, Fred. 
T. UllricJi, who although trained primarily as a teacher of science 
has adapted a'hd applied his scientific training to educational and 
agricultural problems in southwestern Wisconsin. 

THE BERRY-JcHOOL, MOUNT BERRY, FLOYD COUNTY, GA. 

The history of the I3err>* School, although one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the develoiiuient of the South, is too long a story 
to relate at this time. The scheme grew out of an effort on the 
part of Miss Martha Berry to broaden the lives of the i>eople living 
near her in the mountain section of Georgia. A start was made with 
a Sunday school in a little log cabim The scbooFprojper was opened 
in an unpretentious way in 1902, To-day die sdi^l owns ovci> 6,000 
acres of Itod, a score of baildings with equipm^t reaching into sev- 
ernl hundred thousand dollars, and is taking care |of several hiindred 
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fiirm boys and girls. . The schod is still a private institution inoor- 
iw)tated under tlit! laws of Georgia, Altliougli it has a considerable 
oiniownieiit, it is dei>endent uih)ii the bequfc;ts wuh year for its nin- 
niiiir exj)enses, the income from the 'fees and labor of the students 
!>eing inadequate. Although the Berry School for Girls is a sepa- 
TiUc i list it lit ion from the Berry Schoob which is for boys only, the 
( wo are on the siinic grounds nnd uncler the same management, hence 
I iicy will be considered together, 

ritrpoitr of school, — A%isit to the school iiui>resses one with the 
;iir of industry and the lack of the aristocratic atmosphere which 
]>iv\aiJs in many of the private schcx)ls of the South, The remson 
for this is in the nature of the students selected and the dominating 
pur|)ose of the school, which is ''to develop efficient Christian man- 
hn:)(l by affording to worthy boys and young men of limited means 
frt)m rural ilistricts the opportunity to earn an education combining 
mental, moral, and industrial training.*' Candidates for admission 
must ^'(1) live in the country; (2) have attained the' age of ' 16 
(15) he linancially unable to attend school elsewhere; and (4) 
furnish evidence of physical, mental, and moral soundness.’* All 
stmleiits are required to do at least 16 hours of work a week. Stu- 
dents who do not take kindly to work are not allowed to remain at, 
the school. All of the work, including the erection of many of the 
buildings, is done by the students. A needy student may remain at 
the school working for pay during the summer, although students 
are not encouraged to remain at the school over 20 months in any 
one continuous period. The schot)l affords a wohderful opportunity 
to young men who are willing to work, an opportunity to secure 
ti aining toward efficiency in workmanship and at the same time to be 
directed in physical, mental, and moral development wdiich sliould 
mean nuicli to the northwestern section of Georgia. The historj* of 
the graduates of the school will show that it has meant much not 
only to treorgia but also to other sections of the South in sending 
forth inspired leaders who know how to do tilings. It is interesting 
to note the student body and the contrast between the incoming stu- 
dei>ts and tliose about to graduate. 

in Although the school gi^esygeneral indus- 

trial training for rural life, it is more nearly an agncultural school 
than many of the special schools of agriculture, ^t is the aim of 
the director to make it more and more an agri^ilturnl j^iool. In 
1017, when the scheiol was visited, agriculture was qyganized as a 
division coordinate with mechanics, academic subjects, and adminis- 
tration. - 

Of the 5,000 acres of land owned by the sclibol, about 60 are used 
as a campus, 1,000 are under cultivation, 500 used as. pasture,, and" 
tlie remainder in woodland. All qf the o^icultura! land i$ in charge 
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of the department of apiculture. The farm is equipi)ed with mod- 
ern buildings and machinery, including a hothouse and an up-to-date 
dairy. At the time the school was visited students were working on 
extensive poultry buildings. The live stock consisted of 100 head 
of dairy stock, including calves and lieifers, 200 lieacl of swine, 150 
sheep, 14 mules, 6 liorses, and a flock of poi^try. 

^ATiile the farm is operated as a money-making venture, educa- 
tional values are not-lost sight of. The use of student labor is not a 
serious problem, because two of the essential points in selecting 
students is tliat they shall want to work and need to work. Each 
student is reejuired to work n])proximatcly 10 hours a week. Addi- 
tional work with pay is given needy studwits. Tlic pay depends uj)on 
tlie character of the work done. As tlie farming: is done on an ex- 
tensive scale, using modern machinery and methods, most the 
farming operations afford new exj)erionce to the students, many of 
whom come from little “one-mule farms in the mountains. 

The following account of a day's work at the school will indicate 
something of the manner in which the school is conducted : 


TJu* active day at tlie Horry Soliocl WMiis .early. At 4 o’clock tlic Uitclion’ 
rtiviiian arises nml gt>os to ImlUl tlie tiros In the nulf^os. A Imlf liour later the 
co<^ks ami the morning dairy squad go to their work. The latter milk the cows 
and hiiijg tlie milk from tlie hn^ to the dairy house lief ore bre.ikfast, which 
comes at 0.30. 

Meanwhile, the full-time farm h(»ys, wlio are working one term in order to 
imy for their Inmrd and tuition the next term, have arisen, eaten breakfast, 
mid pniie to tlielr work by G o'clock. The stndent.s arise at G o’clock and have 
breakfast at G.30. 

At 7 o’clock the ival work of the school day begins, and lasts until 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, with Interinisslon for elmnel and dinner. The Kchool is 
(Uvhh>d Into three groups us uiairly equal in size as iKisslble. Kucli day two of 
these groups atteiul classes, while the .third works for eight hours. A few 
stiideiits, however, have assigned work at oth<*r tiiiu*s. From 4 until 5.30 
•oVlock In the aftenuHin Is reorenth)» period. This Is the time for games, exer- 
cise in the gjinimsium; reading, or other rivreatlon for those not on duty. 

Supiier Is'wrveil at 5.30, followed by evening prayers. At 0.30 on school 
days the evening study jverlod begins, lastlnpj uaill 0.05. During tills lime 
^ each student must he la his room and stmlying. A relaxation period Is given 
from 0.05 to 9.30. At 0.30 silent #lme begins, and n! 10 Ughts go out and every- 
one Is in bed except the night watchman, who still li a to make his rounds. 


On Saturday there is a social hour instead of the study hour, and 
on Suntlay chur^i services and Sunday school instead of the regular 
routine. ' 

In order to accommodate an additionaii number of boys who desire 
to work their way through ’school, a farm of 500 acres is being de- 
velojied about 5 miles from the main school at tlie foot of Mount 
Lavender. Here about 25 boys, for the work done for four or five 
n^ontl^s, are given credit for board and tuition at the repalar whoei 
• do&g this farm work for the purpose of getting a stki^ fOf 
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wnrd their regular schooling they are giveii instruction five nights 
, a week in-agriculture, arithmetic, English, reading, and spelling. 

• Near the school a model farm is operated, under the direction o^a 
former student, as a demonstration to the pupils and people in the 
community. Students also assist in the work of this farm. 

As suggested, the girls live aljd have their schooling a]>art from 
the hoys. Agriculture and other industrial work form a large part 
of the curriculum of the girls’ school. When the scho-ol was visited 
the girls were taking entire^ charge of si.\ dairy cows and making a 
)iart of their ])rodiict into butter and cheese. The cows and the 
stable were in e.xcellent condition, in better condition than the main 
dairy at the Iwys’ .school. The garden of 4 acres was also in better 
condition than the main truck gardens of the schools. The girls 
were proud of their showing on the farm, as they were of the 'e.xcel- 
lent rugs and baskets they were making. 

Although .some agricuflure is required in all of the courses for boys 
and girls, the following course is offered for students who desire 
agriculture in the four-yejir high schools 


J-'roshiiion. , 

Iluuts. 

•AKi'ltMilUin* 4 

% Mlible II... i; 

* MOnK'lIsli V 4 

(iytnnaslum 2 

•History II 4 

•Mat horn at I cs V.. 4 

Mocliahios III (full torni) 8 

8<'It‘iu*e III 5 

SingliiK J 2 

SiiHIiiig 1 2 

■ Junior. ■ 

•A)4rit’iil!iiro III 4 

•lilhlo IV 2 

•Kngllsh VII 4 

, Uyinnuslnin 2 

History IV L___ ^4 

Muthenintles Vll I 4 

•M(H*hniiIcH V__ 8 

Muslo • 2 

•Science VI •. 0 

Stalling 2 

WrltlDg..^_l 2 

• SubJectB 

154070°— 20 5 


SophottHfre. 

Ilonrp. 


•Agricultuiv II 4 

♦liiblo HI o 

♦Knglish VI * 4 

OyniniKsIuni 2 

♦History III uml civics II 4 

MaduMiintics VI (fall tenn)... 4 

♦Mocha iiIcH IV g 

Science IV (siaing term) 4 • 

Singing 1 __ 2 

Sik?ning._- o 

Writing ^ 


Svninr. 


•Agrlcultnre IV 4 

•liihlo V...1 2 

Kngllsli VIII (spring term) 4 

1‘X'onomics 4 

Miithomutlca VIll and IX ^4 

Music 2 

♦Science VII (j 

Spelling. ; 2 

Writing 2 


hsjulroO. 
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HIGB SCHOOL C0URHB8 IK A€»ICULTUBE. 

Agriculture I {fwrm crops), — ^For freshing in the high school. 
A general coarse in a^culture bearing on: The soil — general 

classification^ elementary' composition of plants and their sources 
of supply, sources of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash: rela- 
tion of tlie soil to plants; plant analysis. Plants — general classifica- 
tion, duration of lifej how they grow, feed and produce, sexuality, 
crosses and hybrids. Gfeneral field cro^>s — horticulture ami gatxlen- 
ing; forestry; applied botany. Text used : Southern Field Crops, by 
J, F. Duggar, and Southern (ia rdeners' Manual, by J. 8. Newman. 

Agriculture H {mimal husbandry). — For sopliomoi’es in high 
school. This course is designed to take up in detail animal life oi\ 
tlie farm and treats: The importance of the subject, breeds of 

horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, and a^ine. * Animal tv])e, judging, 
iier^dity, breeding, selection. |>edigrees, feeding, care, equipment, 
meat on the farm, presen ing eggs, bees and honey. Text used : 
Beginnings in Animal Husbanclrv. by C. S. Plumb. 

Agriculture III (dairying). — For juniors in high school. A 
practical course in this important subject treating on: The origin 
ot domesticated cattle, tlie dairy t}7>e and.»breeds, starting a dairy 
herd, Klectiori"%f cows and 'bulls, calf raising, derelopment of the 
dairy heifer, management of dairy rattle, feeding for milk produc- 
tion, stables for cows, handling of maiiOre, common ailments of 
cattle, milk records, testing milk, butter making, and milk as a food. 
Text used : Dairy Cattle and Milk Production, by C. H. Eckles.. 

Agriculture it^ (farfn management) . — For seniors in high sclicKd. 
The farm as a businass enterprise and as an avocation, personal ciiar- 
acteristics desirable in a farmer, profits to be expected from farm- 
ing, cost of living on farmsi some thoughts for tlie farm boys, tyi>y.s 
of farming, maintaining the fertility of the soil, capital, methods of 
renting land,* farm labor, farm equipment, farm la^'Out, rotation,* 
.marketing, farm- records and accounts, soine successful farms. Text 
us^ ; Farm l^lanagement, by C. F, WarrSh. 

rarm mechanics V (mechanics). — This course, for high-school, 
pupils, consists of a detailed study of field machinery, farm power 
and transmission derices; the operation, care, and maintenance of 
such machinery being studied thoroughly. The following list will 
serve as -sax Index to tlie work covered ; Plows, stalk cutters, har- 
rows, manure spreaders, fertili^r distributors, planters, mowing, 
macliines, rakes^ binders, ensilage cutters, steam engines arid boilers, 
gas engines and the farm tractors. Text: Farm Macliines end Farm 
ilotors, by Davidson and Chase. 

In all of these courses a textbook sequence is, not followed closely. 
An effort is to use. the farrn and shops as a laboratory and to 
.iidQ.<a s^Sfdiiar ^uence k^ the cl^coom le^jo 
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may be correlated with farm practice. An eflFort is made also to 
correlate apiculture with other subjects, as will be seen from the 
dek'ription of a cotirse pven to students before they enter the rep- 
lar higli-school courses: ^ 

Country W^e,— *For fourth year prHninmp school. The aim of this oourse 
Is to take tlie everyrtny activities of the bo>'s on the farm and make thSse the 
basiH for arithmetic, science, and agriculture. For example; The lustltuUon 
st'lls a beef to a butcher in Home. Tlje nrltlmietlc work for the dav Is based 
on the business operations Involved in the sale of ibe beef and the hiiyln,:; 
of with part of the n*ce!prs. The beef is sold on foot at 7 cents i>er pound. 
There ts first a dlMCusslon as to why it dt»es not bring 7^ cents, which Is the 
the top of the market for this duy. The kimkI points of beef are brought into 
consideration. Cotton-seed hulls, bra a, and shorts have been purchasetl. The 
prk‘e of each is stated. It api>ears that tite price of the e*otton-soeil hulls was 
much Iilgher. Tiie reasons aVe ascertained. The relative Uhh\ value of the 
tlirc<‘ Is lilst’nssed, as are the Reasons f<tr mixing tliom In the ration. 

Very likely the second part of the lesson for the day Is deviiteib to gather- 
ing the com from a plot in w’hlch an ear-row test has been made by tlie 
boys during the summer. The corn Is luiskt^l, Huckinl, and welglu*tl ami the 
result of the experiment determined. * 

Moijt of the boys In this class have studied very little aritlmtetlc In the 
niral communities fron^whlch they come. The practical way iu which arith- 
metic. agriculture, economics, and curreid events ai*e blended eimbles the, 
quh'k as.slmllation of what o^iierwlse would be dry and Indigestible material. 
No (letirilte textbook Is u»e<1 during this year, but the srudeuts are emouraged 
to nccumulato and read bulletlus on the subjects discussed. In das-s;: 

Weekly excursions to various farm activities through the first three years 
of grammar school are conducted “by the Instnictor, whl<‘li serve a basis 
for tlie more advaueed work lii the fourtlj year. 

THE MANWkS^AS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF 
COLORED YOUTH, MANASSAS, VA. 

This institution is typical of a relatively large number of smaller 
schools maintained by northern philanthropists for Negroes in the 
South. This school is located near the historic BuH Run battlefield^-^ 
near Manassas, which is the seat of Eastern College and one of the 
district agricultural schools of Virginia. Although the school may 
*>e clfMSsed* as a secondary ^Tiool, elomontary instruction is given, 

1 he following from the school circular suggests the primary purpose 
of ihe school: 

The aim of tlie school tq train for useful lives ihoSo boys arid^glrU who 
from neoeaslty or desire must enter- as earPy as may he Itito some welf-support- 
Ing eccupatton. It alms to 4each Negroi youth the need land Importance In n 
denK>cratlc •oclety of all kinds of useful labor Intelligently tkme and as far as 
possible to send them back to their homes efllcleat teacUe^ and leaders In In* 
dustry civic welfare. Through work as well as threiigh books It alius to; 
tench tlAnbie and dig ni ty ofi ^ w ork. The students aUend to the upkki) andj 
care of the>choor8-2pClacre farm; tlie tarni Implements, tlie stock, tl» dorml* 
tort^ and cotug^. • • •. ParUcuiar stress Is laid the study andj 
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practice of agrlailture and upon the adequate training and preparation of 
teachers for the colored elementary rural schools. But whatever course, the 
aims is not aloue to make young men and women craftsman ; the aim is to 
make craftsmen better men and women. 

€o^r8es of study , — Students must be 14 years of age upon entrance. 
It is considered essential for the student to Jiave the equivalent of 
elementary school training before entering the industrial courses, 
hence students who have not had this -preparation are required to 
take a preparatory course in th^ elementary subjects. Although 
there is fairly good equipment for wood^vorking and ironv^orking 
aiid other industrial training given in addition to blacksmithing and 
car|)entry, this training does not eilter into the agricultural course as 
will be seen from the following: 

of the egricuUHial course, 

[Figures Imllcate the Dumber ot ■45-mlniite periods a' weik.] 


rmST YEAR, 


TeHods. 

3 

3 


, Aincrkan history ' 

Aiithmetlc— 

' Botany 2 

Chemist ry ( clemcut ary ) 2 

Field practice S3 

Language--. 5 

Military drill and athletics 3 

Heading 5 

Siii>ervise<l study l.j 


THIKD YEAR. 


Period B. 
3 


Accounting 

Algebra 1 5 

Animal husbandry 4 

Field practice 32 

Umnmiar and coiniwsUlon 3 

Military drill and athletics-.. 3 

Physics 3 

. Siii>ervl»ed study 14 


SFX'OND VKAR. 

"^Perk)dA. 

Agronomy : 3 

Botany : 2 

Chemistrj* of soils , 2 

Dairy husbandry.^ 2 

Field practice -33 

Gnunmar 5 

Literature , 5 . 

Military drill twul athletics— 3 

Poultry husbandry 2 

SuiK^rvlwd study 14 

FOl'RTH YKAR. 

‘ PeriodB. 

Coinmeivt^ gt‘^)graphy 2 

Composition and rhot oric. 5 

Farm luanageuiont— Land tenure- • 3 

Field practice : 80 

Geometry L 3 

Military drill and athletics— 3 

Rural economics — Sociology 3 

■■Supervlse{l study 22 


Instruction in agriculture , — The agriculture of the classroom is 
supplemeiUary to farm work. For much of the farm work wages arc 
paid. Several acres of the farm are turned over to the students to use 
as individual garden projects. The school was visited two different 
yearsj each time the ^rden plots being in excellent condition and 
paying a profit to each student. . To be sure^ the plots were not all 
cared for equally well, and while the profit was small in some cases, 
all ^udents were stimulated by the hope of, a financial reward. It. 
was intere^hig to note the difference in attitude^ toward farm work 
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on the part of the colored students and the white students in the same 
town. The 200 acres at the colored s(!hool were kept in good condi- 
tion and were a source of considerable revenue to the school, the work ' 
being done largely with student labor.* At the district agricultural 
school the school owned five acres for instructional purposes. Al- 
tbough a part of the garden was planted by the students, the care of 
the^ school land was given over mostly to the janitor, who already ‘ 
had more than he could do well. ^ ^ 

As most of the produce of the farm is used at the school, the stu- 
dents learn much in storing^and preserving food for winter use. One . 
year the following products wore canned : Five hundred gallons of 
tomatoes, 120 gallons of pea(;hes, 75 gallons of peai^s, TO gallons of 
peas* 40 gallons of sauerkraut, 40 gallons of mixed pickles, 3 barrels 
of string beans in brine, and 12 J>arrels dried. In addition to the 
above the farm yielded 100 bushels of sweet potatoes,. 435 bushels of 
j)otatoes, too barrels of corn, 230 bushehs of turnips, 1(X) bushels of 
stock beets, G7 bushels of wheat, 30 bushels of carrots, 31 bushels of 
‘ j)arsnips, IT bushels of onions, 5,000 head of lettuce, and 7,000' head 
of cabbage, the latter stored for win|(l*r use. The last time the school 
was visited, in the fall of 101 7, an agricultural exhibit representing * 
mostly the products of the farm was syinlxdival of abundance and 
indicative of thrift ns well as good husbandry. I)ue to ^ya^ condi- 
tions, there had been' a shortage of seed l>eans of garden varieties. 

' The school had resixtnded to the need ai>d there were bushels of 
bright beans of^many varieties, all well cleaned and in excellent 
shape. The school was then planning to extend the season of practi- 
cal garden work by putting in extensive hotl>eds and frames for foi;c- 
ing vegetables. 

The corn produced is fed mostly to swine on the farm, the pork 
l>eing consumed at t^he school. The students do the killing' and cur- 
ing of the pork. The live stock was not^of the best -breeding. It 
seems difficult to get Negroes to appreciate and proi>erly care for 
weil-bred animals. At Hampton, however, there are some of the best 
herds, cared for in as good shape as at any school visited. 

,The classroom instruction as observed was very good. The -stu- . 
dents, although ""not timid, were especially well beliaved and res|K)n- 
sive in the presence^f strangers. The, teachers paid si>ecial atten^ 
tion to visual instruction. The making of models, so often confined 
to our primary instruction, was used effectively with the older stu- . 
dents. The use of pictures and charts on the. walls seeme^d overdone 
to some extent. ' 

Community worJe* — The school is made an educational and agricul- 
* tural center for the surrounding section and to some extent for northv 
em Virginia* Teachers’ and farmers’ institutes and other organiza- 
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tions bring together rural leaders in the c‘ommunity and give oppor- 
tunity to leaders from the outside to reach tliem. Proximity to the 
National Capital gives opportunity for local people to hear men and 
women of national importance frequently. Tlie school exhibit 
agricultural fair mentioned was the occasion of many of the local 
farmers getting not only simulation from their neighbors but also 
from men fn>m Government depar-tments who were interejjed in their 
work and social problems. 
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Chapter IV. 

FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


1 he DoUiver^ Davis ^ and Page hills. — The passage of the Morrill 
Act and subsequent acts giving Federal aid to the agricultural col- 
leges has been made a precedent for repeated attemjits to extend 
Federal aid for agricultural education. The first of these attein|)ts 
to aid the secondary schools was in UUO, when Senator James P. 
J)olli\'er, of Iowa, introduced a hill providing F'ederul grants *‘to 
cooperate with the States in encouraging instruction in agriculture, 
the trades and industries, and home economics in secondary schools; 
in preparing teachers for those vocational schools in State normal 
scfiools.” About* this time there was a strong movement on foot to 
secure Federal aid for extension departments in all of the land- 
grant colleges. This movement was in accordance with recommen- 
dations made in 1909 by a committee of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. The recommenda- 
tions of these committees later, in 1910, were incorporated into the 
Dollivqr bill, an(0urnished a starting point for the bill passed in 
11*14 ai^tlie Smith-Lever Act. Kepresentative'Charles R. DaviS, of 
Minnesota, championed the Dolliver bill in tbe House of Representa- 
tives, hence the bill is sometimes referred to as the Davis bill. In 
1911 Sei^tor Carroll S. Page, of Vermont, advocated Federal aid 
for vocaQonal education in secondary schools along lines similar to 
those of Uie Dolliver bill. Tbe Page bill and other efforts to aid 
school instruction lost out for the time being betmuse public interest C 
and congressional favor were centered on Fed^l aid for agricul- 
tu«l extension work for the colleges. After such aid was secured, 
in the passage of the Smith-Tjever Act, effort was again put forth 
lo secure Federal subsidy for vocational education in the secondary 
schools. 

Commission on national aid to vocational education. — In Jai 
1914, Congress passed an act authorizing the President to aj 
A commission of nine members to “ consider the subject of na 


mendations not later than June 1 next.” This ^mmission consisted 
of the following members: Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia; Sen-: 



aid for vocational education and report their findings and recom- 
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of Georgia; Representative S. D. Fess,/o? Ohio; Jphn A. Lapp, of 
Indiana; Miss Florence M. Marshally' of New York City; Miss 
Agnes Nestor, . of Chicago; Cliarles A. Prosser, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; and Charles H. Winslow, of Washington, D. C. 

As a result of the efforts of the commission ' hills were intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and into 
the House by Representative Dudley M. Hughes, of the same State, 
. which finally passed l>oth houses as "'An act to provide for the ])ro- 
motioii of vocational education ; to/provide for cooperation with the 
.States for the })romotion of snch/education in agriculture antf the 
trades and industries; to provide/for cooperation with the States in 
the pre])aration of teachers of \HV(’ationnl subjects; and to appropri- 
ate money and regulate its expenditure.*’ This act, known as the 
Smith- Hugheys Act, became a l^w when President Wilson gave it his 
approval' in February, 1917. / 

/ 

THE SiaiTH -HUGHES ACT. 

/' 

Purpo{<e of the aet , — Tiyact which^went into effect July 1, 1917, is 
in reality an effoil on th(/part of the Federal (lovernment to stimu- 
late the States to proviile a system of secondary education jn agricul- 
ture, the trades and mdustries, and home economics and to extend 
the benefits of these /orms of vocational education to all those over 
14yeai*sof agg. ly extending financial aid to the States the Federal 
Government is lun establi.shing a national system of education, but 
. it does purclms/tbe right to T^alticipate in the control of State sys- 
tems in that it st‘is up standards which the States must meet. 

Financial aid ei't-cnded . — In order to stimulate the States to ex- 
pend money especially for vocational education, the act makes avail- 
able certain funds from which the States are reimbursed for money 
expended, providing they meet the requirements of the act and reach 
the standards set by the Federal board of control. The following 
table ’ shows tlie total amounts nppropriatecT: 

mr 

» Report of the Commission on National Aid (o Vocational Education. iIoiibo of 
It epresenta tires. LMcument No. 1004, 1014. , 

•From Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin, 1Q17, No. 1. P, 02. State- 
ment of policies. * 
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A stiujy of tills table, Avili bring out the fact that in addition to the 
000 appropriated annually for the use of the Federal bhard, 
there are three separate funds, viz: (1) For salarii^s of teachei’s, 
super\'i.sors, and directors of agriculture; (2) for salaries of teachers 
of home economics and industry; and (3) for the salaries and ninin- 
tenance of teacher trainingt These funds are extended to the States 
on a iifty-hfty basis, i. e., each dollar of Federal funds must bo 
matrlied liy a dollar'from tlie State oi’ local comiuunity. 

If tlie States do no more than match the FedeVal funds, there will 
be available after 192(i an annual appropriation of $14.334, (MIO, in 
addition to the $200,000 u^ed by the Federal board. As a matter of 
fact many of the Sfates aie doing more th^n meeting the Fedi*r;d 
approjiriation. In otluu' words, in these States the act is wtuking as 
it was inteiuled to do. in sliimilating the States to liberality with I’e- 
gard to State-aid foi* voeatioual education. 

It will be noted also tliat tlie funds increase year by year until 
the uiaxinnini for salarie> of teachers is rea('IuMl in 102'> 2(i. ddie 
maximum for teaeber training is reached earlier, in 1020- 21; TJie 
act jirovidcs also that \iuJess the teacher training fund is iisial by 
June 30, 1020, the other funds will not be available, d'hese provi- 
sions arise out of the urgent and immediate need for. teachers with 
special training for these lines of v<»cational training. 

The funds tea<'hers of agricidturc are allotted to the States on 
the l)asis of the relation of-the niral population of the State to the 
rural population of the l'iiit(‘d States, the funds for salaries of teach- 
ers of trades and industries and home economics on the basis of urban 
po])ulatioi), and the teachertraining funds on thg basis of total p('»pu- 
lation. The i)opulation,of some States is so small that the alloted por- 
tion of the total appropriation woidd not be worth considering, hence 
a special appropriation was made to bring' the minimum appropria- 
tion for each of the three funds to $r»,(Kl() for eiW'h State. For ex- 
•«in])le, the portion of the $500,000 alloted to C'onnecticut, in 1017-18, 
for saTaries of teacdiers and supervisors of agriculture was $1,104.33 
based on rural populjjtion. To bring this allotment to $r)V)00, it wjis 
iieees.sary to appropriate $3,835.07 from the special fund -appropri- 
ated to guarantee the minimbin allotment. 

Federal and State administration . — The act created a Federal 
Hoard fur Vocational Education consisting of the Secretary of Agri- 
cuitnre, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
I'liited States Commissioner of Education, and throe citizen mem- 
Iters appointed by the President. One of these citizen members 
represents manufacturing and commercial. interests, and one a rep- 
resentative of lalmr* In addition to the administration of this net, 
the Fedet:al board is expected to jmako investigations relative to 
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the variouaasj>ect3of vocationul education involved in the net. Such 
inv'esti^ations may I>e earried on in eoopenitioii vMih the vnriont 
Federal departments. 

Any State to take advaiitap' of the Federal funds availuhle must 
accept the enactment and ilesigiiate or eremite a State lH>ard to (x>- 
operute with the Federal hoard in the adi)iinisti*utioM of the act 
within the State. Provisions jire umdt* for the (iovernmeiit to 
the act to ilesifrnate or create teiiiporarv boards of cfhntrol in States 
wliei’o the le^dslatures did not meet in 11)17. 

tStafe sfiiudanLs , — The act iloes not iiiL) detail with regard 
to a geiicral standard for. vocational education, but leaves that for • 
ihi* Federal and State boards to- w*ork out for each StiiUh Kacb 
Slate is expected to pri'pare a plan to submit to the Federal board 
shewing the kinds of s< h<>(ds, etjuiptueiit, courses of stud 3 \ niethods 
of instruction, (pialilicatimis of teaidiers and supervisors, plans for 
training teachers, and j)lan for superv ision, 

Altliough it is expivt(Ml that each Slate will work ont a plan to 
meet its iinli vidua 1 needs, the act places several safeguards upon 
th?‘ a[)propriations that they may he spent for only those phases 
(d* education for which they were inieiidexl. The stamhir<ls set for 
vcaational agrienltuiv limy he snmniari/.ed briefly as follows: (1) 

l ede'ral money appiopriated for tfie teip luiig of voeatioind agri- 
cultuiv <an not he sjient in'the teaciiing of other wnltjects necessary 
to hnild a wi*Ihroundi‘d course of ti*aining. (2) The Federal ap- 
propriation for the salaries of teacluus. supervisors, ami directors 
of agriculture must he spent only on .salaries^ equipment, and inain- 
lenaiice. One-half'of the salaiies nmsl Ik* pi*ovide<.l from State and 
ha*a] funds. In the case of -4 1 'aiiiing and local funds foi* teachers, 
ho.v^'evei’, Federal inonev may he spent for ono-half of tlte I'uain- 
tenance o{,^sijeh training. (11) ^h)catioIud agri’ieuUure must he und<*r 
State suj)ei*visioii and control. (fV'Jt must hoof less than eoDege 
gratie and be ilesignod to meet tlie neetlsof persons over 14 vears of 
age who have entered <u* who arV prej)ariiig to enter n]>oii the vvoiTc 
of the farm or of the farm homo. In order that the instruetion 
may he praetieal tlie'uct stipuhite.s that the schools shall provide f(»r 
dii*i*cto<l or suiwrvised ]>raetico in agricultni*e, either. on a farm pro- 
vided. for hy the 'school or other farm, for at least six months pot* 
vear. (5) Although tlie act loaves t<» the State hour<ls the niiuimum 
(lualifi<‘ntions of teachers to he approved by the Federal hoard, it 
stipulates that in the training: of |eachers and supervisors .such train- 
ing sliall he given only t(» (hose piM*i>(ms' who have had ailetjaate 
vocational ex()erience/(»r contact in the line of work for which they 
nfo ' preparing themselvT.s sai>ervisors, or dH'octoi's,. or 

who are acquiring such ex£>erionce or contact as a part of Uieir yy 
training. 


Y6 DEVBLOPMENT OF AGRICrLTVRAL INSfrRrCTlON. 

OPERATION OF THE SUITH-HUGHES ACT. 

The Fedeml Boafd for Vocational Education , — Soon after July 
1, 1917, when the act went into effect, the President appointed the 
three citizen members of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tional. ’The board ‘was organized as follows: David F. Houston, 
Secretary of A^rriculture, chairman; William C. Kedtield, Secretary 
of Commerce ; William B. ‘Wilson, Secretary of Labor; P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education; James P. Munroe, of Massachusetts, 
representing manufactni*es and <M)minei‘ce; Charles A. Greathouse, 
of Indiana, representing agriculture; and Artliur E. Holder, of Iowa, 
representing labor. 

The board elected Charles A. Prosser, then ])resident of Dunwoody 
Institute, as direcb>r.* Mr, Prosser selected the follow ing as assistant 
directors to form the executive staff: Layton S. Hawkins, agricul- 
tural education; I^rcwis II. Carris, industrial education; F, G. Nich-" 
ols, commercial edu(*ation ; Jose})hine T, Berry, home economics edu- 
JKatioh; an<l Charles H. Winslow, research. The entire country was 
divided into five geogi-apliical regions, with an agent for , each 
branch of vocational education in cliai‘ge. 

As the vocational education act is couched in terms rather general, 
it became nece.ssary at the outset for the Federal board to secure 
legal inierpretations and to issue .statement.s of policy regarding the 
administration of the act. As a rule the board has lx*en broad in 
its interpretation of the act, but it has at all times made it clear 
that Federal money could be used only for bona fide training for 
useful employment itf the vocations for which the act provided. In 
the case of agriculture, for example, the board will not sanction the 
use of Smith-Hughes funds4yr the ordinary form of academic agri- 
culture usually taught in the high school. The work of the scliool 
must he intimately related to the supervised practice given on the 
farm wdiich the act reejnires. ' . , , , , 

Considerable time during the first year has been ^)ont in going 
over the plans submitted by the various States. The hoard has not- 
attempted to standardize the kind of instruction to be given in the 
Nation at large, but has left each State to work out a plan which 
would seem best fitted to its local needs. 

The board has not done ns much investigational work in the field 
of agricultural education ns it would most likely have done in normal 
times. No sooner was the board organized than it was called upon 
to aid lA the emergency training of war workers along certain tech- 
nical lines. Recently (June 1918V Congress passed the bill 
known as the Smith-Sears Act which d^negates to the Federal board 
the. duty of reeducating disabled soldiers in some useful employ- 
ment. This work of vocational rehabilitation includes agricultural 
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training. It promises to be a work of enormous magnitude and one 
wliirh may affect materially future plans for- vocational training. It 
seems reasonable that the machinery established for the training of 
the cripples- of war will be continued in operation for the benefit of 
the cripples of industry, if not for general vocational training. 

.Vlthough most of the publications of the board for the first year 
deal with emergency war training, a general bulletin was published 
giving a statement of policies and one dealing with the organization 
and administration of agricultural education. In May, 1918, the 
board began the i>ublication of the Vocational Summary, a monthly 
paper dealing with its various lines of wbrk. 

Without doubt the war handicapped the establishment of, schools 
and departments of vwational agriculture. Not only was it difiicult 
to secure teachers with j) roper trairiing, but many of the older stu- 
dents who would have desired vocational training under normal 
conditions, cither joined the Army directly or entered the Students’ 
Army Training Corps. The following table ^ shows the results ob- 
tained up to the present time: 


Taiu.k 2.— of FctlrrahaitUd oorii'itUurul sthools for }/^‘nr cntling 

June SO, 101H. 

AUllICCLTl'RAL SCUOOl.S AND DEPARTMENTS. 



United 

Rejrlon. 


States 

total. 

North 

Atlantic, 

Southern, 

East 

Central. 

West 

Central. 

Pacific, 

Krlionls 

1,741 

7W 

2S5 

423 

• 45 

39 

)'npik 

15,187 

3.A49 

4,548 

4,581 

921 

1.288 

TotU-'hers 

m 

30j 

240 

220 

02 

58 










TEACIIElUTtlAININO DEPARTMENTS. 




40 

8 

9, 

It 

7 

A 

ViitilW . . 


i,r>34 
• 116 

155 

m 

1,010 

79 

• 97 

....................... 

18 

24 

30 

19 

25 








* .\dapted from the SeconO Aonual Uoport oX tbe VeOeral Board Xor VocaUonal Edu- 
catloD, 1018. 
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Chapter V, 

TRAINING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Development of agricultural teaching. 

(General versus HpeciAl. meant n*j . — The term o^riculturnl educatiuQi 
i^is. in tiinas past, and in the minds of many people to- tiny, a very 
lirorul applieation. It has been linked closely with the ^reiieral de- 
velo|)inent of a^M’icultun.'. ihelndin^j the work of a^ricidtiiral so- 
viet ies, fairs, the entire field of the afrricultnral colleges, the ex|)eri- 
i:\ent stations and departments of a^rioultare, and the work done 
through the rural ]>ress and H'^rieultiiral publications. To-day the 
tendenev is to (’onsuler agricultural education a phasi\ of education 
linked with school instruction, and related training. In other words, 
the t(Mideiicy is' to limit the nienning with all the iiinitatioiis the 
term education applied in a tetdinic;^! sense, and to further restidct it 
to oi’giini/xd training in agriculture. In the future it ought not to l)c 
so diflicnlt fvjr a W(n*ker in agricidtu^^l education to estahlish him- 
self as a specialist In education rather than an agriculturi.st. 

!>emttud for tnuhCiV teaeJiers . — The greatest drawback to.|)hirinir 
agricnftifral training upon a better basis and to extend its usefuIlle^s 
in all grades of schools has been the lack of teachers trained speciti- 
.ca-lly to teaeh agriculture and related branches. Most of the failures 
liaA’o rosulte.d from a lack of pre|)aration on the part of teachei*s or 
the failure to sociiro proper supervision or direction of tiie work 
beertuse no one could be obtained to take hold of this work in \he 
right way. Too often school officials Inivo yielded to a popular 
demand for agriculture in the schools only to fail because the 
teachers who attempted, the work were not properly trained. In 
recent years many have felt that ilie greater part of tlieMvsponsi- 
bility for success rested upon the teacher, and more attention has 
been given to securing teachers with special training. Kdueatioi»al 
authorities have begun to realize that the pUce to begin elToctive 
agricultural education is in institutions for training teachers. So 
far it has not been possible to get young people to train for w ork 
not in operation, hence it has been impossible to establish teacher- 
training departments before th^ work was established in the schools. 
The Two lines are developing together, but until teaeher-trainit»g 
departments turn out a finished product the schools are in a sense 
putting up with makeshifts. 
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A tteinpts to vkeet iht Where sj>ecial teachers have been 

employed attempts have been made, as a rule, to secure ^aduateg 
of a^ricultunil colleges. Altliough these men may have had pi'ac- 
tical O.S well as tecJinical truiuing in agriculture in the past, as a rule 
they have not had training as teachei's"'. In very few cases have they 
had special training in ttMiching agriculture. Kor the most part 
ihev teach largely afe they have l^een hmght The (X)lle^ training 
in agriculture may have t>tvn good or had for college students* but 
neither the subjed matter nor the method, at its best, was suited t4> 
students in secondary s<diools. In a large numl)er of schools visiUxl, 
the author has seen tlie s;uno sui»je< t matter which the teacher had 
in his college cour^ given tuit to high-school students in much the 
same way that the teacher received it in* college. The lecture method 
has l>een ahusod to a great extent. AVhilc.textboolp? have hwn use<l 
more extensively in rt^cent |eurs, too often they have been Iwok^ 
not organized as textbooks at all, or lMX)ks not writU*n for second- 
ary sch(M)ls. 

General agricult ui’e has been taught inoiitly by teacirers who have 
had little or no training in agricultnrt;; often by toachei-s of biology 
or other sciences. Where these teachers have had special aptitudo 
and training as teachers some very good work has lx*en done, but ' 
too often tlievjiave been like the teachers of agriculture without 
special tniining in pedagogy. Wliere they have applied the labora*- 
torv method it has been for the most pHrt with the teclinicul aims, 
methods, and materials of the (X)U^g«.^Iowever effective it might 
h)iNe been for training scientists, it has not gone far in the training 
of farmers nor in aiding boys and girls to adjust tliemselves to rural 
conditions".. ’ - ’ . 

As a rtuiction against the lack of practical tra-iiiing given by such 
teachers in general courses, there has arisen a demand for agriculture 
to be placed 'upon a basis strictly vocational. In 'securing teachers 
for vocational agriculture soi^ of the States have^ denvanded that 
applicants must be first of allNpractical farmers. In many "oases 
they have taken men who have had little technical training in 
agriculture and no special training as ttuichers. * They have appro- 
riuted the need of such ti;aining, however, and have in some cases 
made provisions for the teachers to make up their lack of training 
in both lin^ while in service. . 

Development of departvwntH of arfrirmUttml Depart- 

nients of ^agricultural education in connection with our agricultural 
colleges and universities have been the product of a gra<iual grow th. 
Tn fact, there has been, up to the present ti^e, a great range of 
variation; in their organization and the work they hax^e been at- 
temi>ting to dp. In some^ases they have been an outgrow'tli .of* 




schools or jdepartments, of education, giving more attention to the 
rural schools and the problems of teaching agriculture and other 
subjects. In other cases schools and cqjleges of agriculture have 
^ gradually given more attention to the problems of the elenientary 
and high schools and the preparation of ’ teachers in such subjects 
as agidculturo and nature-study. Most of the agriculture taught 
in the secondary as >vMl as the elementary schools in the past has 
been of a general and elementary nature. Some of the States have 
required such agricultural instruction in rural schools, and ,6ome 
have required certain training in agriculture on the part of teachers. 
The colleges and normal schools, in the past, have established courses 
for teachers in summer sessions and correspondence courses to meet 
this demand. For the most part these courses have involved sub- 
ject matter rather than method. Some^ institutions have followed 
^ up tills work by furnishing materials and suggestions upon teaching 
to teachers in service. The New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University has done a notable work along tl>is line. For 
nearly 10 years it has been sending out4ts Kural School Leaflets, and 
in other ways aiding elementary teachers, before courses were de- 
veloped *fpr training teachers for the secondary schools. Until very 
recently, in the discussions of agricultural teacher-training little 
attempt has beennciade.to distinguish b^een elemeptar}' and second- 
* ary work. Special college courses for training teachers of agri- 
culture were simply suggested as possibilities.* 

With regular four-year cour^ established through the stimulus 
of IStftte aid, a demand for teachers especially trained for the 

secondary sciiools. Some of tlte Southern States, however, which 
first to inaugurate secondary agricultural ’schools, have been 
the last to estiablish departments of agricultural education and to 
. develop coursed especially for teachers. Departments of agricul- 
. tural .plication w^ere established and the work, first placed upon a 
• prt)fes8h)nal basis in the following institutions : University of Min- 
nesota/ Michigan Agricultural CoHege, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, And the^ University of California. 

' Agrieultuml educatiSii upQn ec:professional lasts , — The training 
required for the successful teaching of agriculture in secondary 
^s«hools h such that i^ may be cOtifsid^red professional. The training 
^ given especially" tt) develoytteacliing. ability should be considered a 
phase of profe^taal aducation, wjiether imparted in a school or de- 
partment of edifcation Or in a school or dep'attment of agriculture. 


Crotby, D. J., Tninliif Conrves for Teacbm of AvricttUore. V. S. Deportment 
' * of Afdcultare. Veo’rbook, leOT^ Jackaon/fi. R., AgflcuUural Tralatng Coorsei for 
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As a rtde teachers of apiculture are required have college train- 
ing for teaching. agriculture in the secondary schools. Departments 
of agricultural education are confining their efforts more and more 
to training teachers of the secondary schools, leaving the training in 
agriculture- for elementary schools largely to the normal schools and 
high-schooHeacher training classes. Departments of agricultural edu- 
cation are also offering courses for general leadership in inral life and 
are aiding in the training of the following groups: Superintendents 
and supervisors of rural schools, boys’ and girls’ club leaders, county 
agents and other extension workers, supervisors and directors of vo- 
cational agriculture, and secretaries for rural community centers. 
A begiiming is being made also in the special training of college 
teachers of agriculture.^ Few agricultural colleges have reached the 
stage where they are ready to act upon the realization that college 
instructors need special training as teachA Ycry recently, how- 
ever, the commi^*«e on instruction in agriculture of the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations^ has 
strongly recommended the improvement of methods, ending its report 
with the recommendation that immediate and serious attention be 
given' for means of improving the quality of teaching in the college 
course in agriculture, and as one of the means to that end it would 
urge the development *of strong departments of agricultural educa- 
• tion.'” a, 

Factors involved , — (a) Agricultural training. A teacher of agri- 
.culture\should have a broad general training in agriculture involving 
(1) scientific or technical training based on the natural sciences and 
their direct application to agriculture; (2) practical training and 
farm experience. As a result of the, criticism that the training of the 
agricultural colleges is not sufficiently practical, more attention has 
recently been given to the requirements in practical "agriculture 
both as a prerequisite to college coursed in agriculture and as a part 
of S)*ch courses.* {b) Professional trainihg. Training in educa- 
tion should ihvolve: (1) A general foundation in educatiqpal ' psy- 
chology, and the general principles an^ method# of education with 
particular application to the adolescent ; (2) special trainiiig in teach- 
ing agriculture in the secondary school ; (3) opportimity for practice 
teaching and practical experience m leaeding young people and work- 
ing with farmers, '(c) Correlated general training. Inasmuch as 
the tocher of agpr^lture is expected to boa leader in rurid life^ his 

* comibitfae. In Sl»t Report of Um AModnUon. leiT. 

*8eo«.16th of Um eomnlt^ on Initracilon < In itricnltaio. of . tbt 

Amettenn A^i^Uttoa of> €fricnMor«| C^lleget anC Etperlmoot BUtlona la tba STU 
of tlM ^fooeodtnn qf tbjl AModitios; 1018 . leiC ; ' ^ 
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training should include: (1) Such subjects closely allied to agri- 
culture as rural sociology and rural economics; (2) such practical 
training for expf^ession as public speaking and agricultural journal- 
ism; and (3) such general training f6r* citizenship, cultural, and 
avocational pursuits as time will permit. 

I Liniitationa of a four -year couth. — It is obvious that if we demand 

scientific and practical ti*aining in both agricultuij^and education, 
in addition to a broad training for leaderehip, we can not accomplisli 
this in a four-yejir college course, A ^eat deal will depend upon the 
. previous training of the student. StudeiSfe^ntering the agricultural 
courses may be grouped into three classes as follows : (1) Thofee who 
have been reared on a farm and have had an agricultural coprse in 
a secondary school; (2) those who have been reared oh a farm and 
who have not had an agricultural course in secondary schools; (3) 
those reared in the city who have had neither instruction nor prac- 
tice in agriculture. Students from the first group should furnish by' 
far the best' material for teacher-training, courses and may secure 
the r^uisite technical and professional training in a four-year col- * 
lege course. ITie traimng of the other groups should be supple- 
mented with additional instruction and practical experience. As a 
matter of fact many students do not fit entirely into any of these 
groups and as yet little attempt is made to classify them according 
to their previous training and experience. Xhe average aCgricultural 
college student needs the full four years for agricultural and general 
training, leaving his professional training to be secured in addition 
to th^t. At the {>resent time school boards in most Stages consider 
themselves fortunate to get a college graduate who has had an agri- 
cultural course and, an aptitude for teaching to take ^he secondary 
work in agriculture. Even in States which require training in edu- 
catjpn for certification, this requirement is often waived for the 
'teacher of agriculture. Special certificates are given to those who 
hffVe not been train^ as teachers. . As a rule, however, strong depart- 
ments of agricultural education have be^ developed only in thos^ 
States which require traimng in ^agricintural education of their 
teachers of agriculture. ^ , 

The premit shortage of teachers and the tendency to take teachers 
without special training has made it necessary for departments of 
agrictiltuTial edmtidii to turn thehr attention to training teachers in 
seryioe: In mai^ ca^ those now te^hing agricultare and rriaited 
fnriiirii\ good material for an early supply or trained 

■ tedders. 

Training in servipe is given iq a number, of ways^ <^ef among 
un tlM ftdlowingr Summer eeaeions a^^win^ alioit oourses, 

.. jmm^nd^ce oounagi opnfex^^ in^to 
1 and itinekj^ teagher tnuning. Spme of these methods may 
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overlap and may be used purposely in combination. The ^acin^ of 
agriculture upon a vocational baais, through the etimulos of Federal 
aid, has called for many teachers not familiar with vocational 
methods. These men have be^n placed^in service and organised 
methods used to improve their training aa well as their teaching in 
connection with" the supervision of their work. In some cases the’ 
itinerant teacher training is done directly by the State supervisor^ 
iti other cases by the department of agricultural education of the 
teacher training institution. In still other cases the training is given 
through cooperation of the supervisory forces and the teacher train- 
ing institution, 

LAND-GRAxNT COLLEGES AND THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Extent and nature of the work given. — A study of the teacher- 
training curricula of* the State agricultural eolleges^ made by the 
Bureau of Education,. in 1917, showed that while nearly all of the 48 
, institutions claimed to offer four-year curricula for training teaohera 
of agriculture only 40 of them had work worthy of inclusion in su<^ 
training. The Bureau of Education does not regard the work bona 
fide unleft the curriculum includes at least ^ two-hour course in 
special methods of teaching agriculture and at least one three-hour 
course in either j^chology.or education. 

• Tile work given varies from a special four-year curriculum in agri- 
cultural education to a regular agricultural curriculum with courses 
in education taken as electives or an efacational curriculum with 
courses in agriculture taken as ele^ives. The requirements for 
graduation vary from a total of 120 semester hours to a tot^al of 218 
semester hours. The hours required in agriculture vary from none 
to 77 and in education, from 10 to 26. Many of the curricula leave 
no time for electives, lyhile Cornell University, which r<ft}uires no 
courses in agriculture, leaves 45 per cent of the student's time free 
for elective subjecta The history of education occurs oftener in the 
eduoational. courses than any other course. Only 29 institutions 
offered facilitira for practice teaching, and many of these were ' 

shifts when judged by high standards. Only 84 institutions sup- 
plied information concerning the number of staden^ registered Jr 
agrk^tural education. Of the total of §59 students, 18 were women: 
Of the 518 students reported as graduating with profeeidimal trainer 
ing in agricultural educa^i, 299 were known to be engined in ' 
"benching or superviaif^ agm ^ 

of F ederdl oail.r^The Nelson amendtnimi to the agricol- 
tural appropriaticm bUl; which.jiras pamd in 1^, 
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Federal appropriation for the land-grant colleges and provided that 
“ said colleges may use a portion of this money for providing courses 
for the sj>ecial preparation of instructors for teaching the elements 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” Some of the institutions have 
used these funds in establishing departments of agricultural educa- 
tion, others have usedihem in a general way in their work of aiding- 
teachers of elementary agriculture, while a large number have done 
nothing until very recently in the way of agricultural education. 
Many of the agricultural men have taken the attitude that if the 
^prospective teacher knew his subject he could teach it and that no 
professional training is needed. In institutions having schools or 
departments of education, agricultural students who expected to 
teach have been encouraged or required to take general courses in 
education, especially in States where such training was required for 
certification. The student in su^i cases was expected to make his 
own application of education to agriculture. 

Placing agriculture upon a vocational basis in the secondary 
scliools is doing a ^eat deal to strengthen the demand for special 
courses in agricultural education. The Smith-Hughes Act not -only 
raises the standard for teachers s«4hat special training is required 
but also provides funds for that training. By 1021 there will be 
$1,000,000 of Federal funds available for teacher training, GO per cent 
of which may be used for training teachers of agriculture, this sum 
to be duplicated from State funds. Since the Federal act was 
passed most of the States have either organized separate depart- 
ments of agricultural education or have extended those already or- 
ganized. In^nearly every case some kinds of courses in special 
methods of teaching agriculture have been established. There has 
been considerable difficulty in securing men capable of handling such 
courses. To do justice to the work given, those in charge should hav^ 
Dot only technical and practical training in both agriculture and 
education but also have practical experience in farming and in .the 
supervision and teaching o^n^icultu^e in secondary schools. Some 
of the men giving teacher training w^ork are agricultural men who 
have worked into educational lines since graduation, while others 
are men of training and experience in general education who have 
taken up agriculture in recent years. As the line of work which they 
ere directing is new, it is not to be expekrted that the .older men have 
special trying for it. 

Typtcol dfeparttnenis of agricidtural education . — Every d^art- 
mlht of agricultural <i^lucation is organized .along lines somewhat 
different and has different conditions to meet within the ii^itution; 
ji^taxy :h05rejer, , may be , grouped into ^ o^ fqUowing 

ifTV Dma^fients in- universiti^ haying spools or depart- * 
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colleges which do nOit train teachers for general subjects. The de- 
partments described J^,t this time are fairly typical of these classes. 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION i UNlvbRSITi; OF. CALIFORNIA. 

Organization aiui scope . — Agricultural education in the University 
of California is organized ns a division in the college of agriculture. 
Because of the fact that the university maintains a college of 
letters and science in which general subjects are taught, and a 
school of education which gives professional training, the 'division 
of agricultural education gives only special training in ihe teach- 
ing of agriculture and closely related general Science, nature-study, 
and rural, education. Inasmuch as the division also has charge 
of correspondence courses in agriculture' with related extension 
courses, a comparatively large staff is maiptained, although the 
teacher training has been condifcted Inostly by two men. Recently 
the university has entered into coo{)eration with the State Board 
for Vocational Education to train tegchers at the University Farm 
School at^ Davis and at other points in the State and to conduct 
itinerant teacher training among teachers in service. 

Facilities for teaching . — In times past the division gave more 
attention to training for elementary work with school gardens, 
nature study, and boys’ and girls’ club work. School gardens 
are* still maintained in Berkeley at the' university and used in 
elementary teacher training, esi>ecially during the summer sessio*. 
Trospective teachers of agriculture in tlie secondary scl^ools up to 
the present time have been taken to the university farm at Davis, 
where ♦ six- weeks’ course in farm practice has been given in various 
farm of>erations that all teachers may WomG familiar with ordinary 
farm practice. High schools in the State are selected for a five- 
weeks’ course in practice teaching. ** 

. Courses of study . — Students who desire to secure a recommenda- 
tion from the division as teachers of agriculture in high schools 
of the State are expected to take a four-year course in agriculture, 
with agriciilturaf education as a major. The.work of the first two 
years is the same its Tor other students in agriculture. Although the 
work of the junior and senior years is largely elect iv%-the student 
is expected to have completed, in addition to. three stipulated courses 
in agricultural education,* at least one course in each of the following 
agricultural divisions : Agronomy, pomology, plant pathology^ 
entomology, farm* management, animal husbandry, dairy industry, 
poultry, husbandry, and veterinary science.* 

In addition to opportunity for special studies and individual , 
work in agricultural education, the following courses wore given in 
1917-18.. ■ ' -V.---. ; ^ V 
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(a) Agencies for rural progress: Country life pr^lems. agencies 
for rural progress, and the best means of utilizing these 

-the improvement of rural communities. Lectujes, assigiioil 
roacungs, and reports. 

(b) Kleinente of agriculture, natm^e study, and kcIiooI gaideiib: 
Aims, material, and methods used in agricultural iuislruction in the 
elementary and grade schools'; teaching plans; e<lucatrt)nal value 
o/ the school garden ; the home garden and the value of the sch<M)l 

^ garden; the home garden and the value of Iiome project work in 
agricultural education. Fractical garden Avork on the campus. 

(c) High swdiool farms, gardens and conununity work; Lectures, 
leports, and conferences on the utilization of land in coaaectiou 
with agi-icultural teaching; means by which the facilities of a 
school can be brought into intimate and helpfid relation with the 
ngricullural interests and home life of the community supj^rtiiig 
the school; practice in planning and executing school fanu prob- 
lems and demonstrations. 

(d) General science and first-year agriculture: The nim.s and 
values of a general science course in the high scdiool; comparative 

• study of typical courses and exposition of the peculiar adaptations to 
the general science work of an elementary agricultural coui*sc* in 
whicli plant study forms the basis of continuity; the equif)meiit, 
nature, and amount of practical work neede<l in the course, iuclud- 
ing trips and excqrJiions. Outdoor and luboratory exoroisos 
are considered in detail. • 

(e) Agriculture in secondary schools: Agrioultuial teaching, in- 
cluding its history; the tea<^ing methods to be employed, and tlie 
equipment needed. A general consideration of the.educational'^iis~" 
and values of the work and the organization of the course; is* 1- 
lowed by a detailed study of materials and methods involved in tlia 
teaching of elementary agriculture, dairying, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, etc. Lectures, readings, and assigned practicums. 

if) Rural school administration : -Keadings and classroom discus- 
flions of the fundamentals of rural school. organization, management, 
and improvement. ' 

iff) The practice of teaching agriculture: A five-weeks’ practice 
course in selected high sdtools of the State. Making of los-son plans, 
practice teaching reports and conferences with supervising teacher and • 
instructor. Supervised'mactice teaching; the ob^rvation of methods; 

.-.and management of class land laboratory instruction by the local 
* teacher. By arrangement with the department of educi^ion prop- 
erly prepared students may satisfy the - requirement in practice 
(^^,-tetching; for. the teache^’ recommendation by taking ^is course iu- 
pf Eddcatiqn 201 (The^practioe of t^ 
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As a rufe several of the aboT^ courses are given in the summer ses- 
sion. No work was givep for elementary teachers during the sum- 
mer of 1D18. Usually large classes of public-school teachers register 
for this work. 

— In 1916-17 there were 37 men and 5^ women registered, 
with a major in agricuiti^l educatioif. In 1916 there were 20 
gi-aduates in agricultural duration, 18 of whom secured positions 
to teach or supervise agriculture. 

• DEP^TMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION : CORNELL UNIVEJRSITT. 

Organ izittwn and scope, — For a number of y^rs the New York 
State College of Agriculture has been doing a great deal to aid 
teachers in service witli their problems of elementary agriculture 
niul nature study. This work is now continued by the department 
of rural education, organized in 1914, although the main function 
of this department is to train teachers of agriculture for the second- 
ary sclu)ols. Although the university maintains a school of educa- 
tiou, the department of rural education in the college of agriculture 
is mostly independent, giving its general methods course within the 
department. In addition to a force of workers who take care of 
the extension work ,in the State, three men are en\ploved for Uie 
training of teachers of agriculture in secondary schools, one for-, 
general methods and two for special methods in agricultural educai^ ' 
tioiL -- 

Agricultural education is offered as an option to agricultural stu- 
dents in the junior and senior years. Jn common with other agri- 
cultural students, considerable latitude is allowed for election of 
subjects to students preparing to teach agriculture;. For graduation 
there is required, however, approximately the folloi||||t: Cultural 
subjects, 14 hours; science, 38 hours; |>syc l< ^ ^^y ano^OTucation, 14 
liours; elective, 64 hours; making a total ot^O hours^ The elec- 
tives are selected with the advice of the department. 

FacUities for teachhig,—^ 0 Y practjce .teaching, Benioi^s are pla<-ed 
as tipprenticea to some of tlie best teachers in the high sciiools of the 
State for half a year. Near-by schools and departments are iisjai ' 
for practice by the classes in agricultural education. For example, 
at a time when the author visited a vocational department at Inter- 
laken a cla^ in^agricultural education from the oo.Mege at’lthaca 
had just been the^ to ^tudy the planning and equipment of the 
building used for vocational agriculture.^One of the students* of - 
the college came to the school i^ularly to give the bigh-schoot*stu- / 
dents instruction forge W4|rk. ; 

' Thi&;^ajrtiiMat:is to pn^oe in.ooilecting^ 

and umng 
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Courses of study. — The following courses were offered in the third 
term, beginning June 3 aful ending September 28, 1918: 

(fl) Principles of teaching and practice — topics considered: The, 
application of principles of educational psychology and the philoso- 
j)hy of' education to the problem of scliool practice; the nature of 
^ f-tudy and its principal factors; the teacher's relation to the learn- 
ing process, motivation, psychological versus logical thinking, in- 
terest and attention, motor control; the problem and the project as 
Jbasis for the organization of materials; the use of first-hand sensory 
materials; the selection and arrangement oi subject matter; teach- 
ing methods, leOturo, textbook, development, recitation; assignment 
of lessons, questioning, practice; and classroom management. 

Agriculture in tlie high sclnml : ,A study of the pur])oses of 
vocational agriculture, organization and presentation of subject 
matter, textbooks, and home project and extension activities of the 
high school. A one-day excursion is a part of the course. 

(c) Principles of mctlTod : A detailed study of the^princiides un- 
derlying method with special reference to the teaching of vocational 
agriculture and home economics. Topics considered: The aims of 
education; education as essentially a dynamic process, illustrated in 
growth changes, hereditary exjiression. habit formation, play and 
manual activities, and in the exjienditure of energy; the laws of 
learning, particularly those relafed to tl>e organization of ideas; 
the function and structure of subject matter; the ])rinciplos under- 
lying various school practices, for instance, the ])roject; interest, in 
relation to learning; the basis for the organization of knowledge; 
the t^s of teaching methods; how we think. 

((/)l Administrlltion and supervision of agricultural education: 
This course treats: Administrative phases of agricultural education*' 
of secondary and college grade; Federal acts relating to agricultural 
^ucation; comparative study of types of schools agriculture; 
State systems of supervision. Visits to schools in Jjfew York and 
adjacent States is a required part of the course. 

During the summer school, which extended from July 8 to August 
iC, 1918, the following additional courses were offered : 

(a) Agriculture in the high school: A course for consideration of 
curricula, ftiurses of study, school plot, home project, extension 
work, and the preparation of material as they relate to secondary 
school* conditions. The work will be planed for those who have 
had technical prepa^ion in agriculture. Lectures may be taken 
without laboratory wwk by special permission. * . J" 

. . (6) Organization qf college departments of agricultHr^ educa> 

V^ticxi : those preparing for train- 

Si^f^’work iR a^culturai edu It deals . 
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■ngrioiilture witli rcsp«'t to tlie teclinical preparation of teacliers of 
tecoiidury a<;riyultiire, and the ])rofessional needs of the higli school 
teaclier of agriculture, practice teaching, graduate needs to be met 
l)V such departments, and the content of siiecial methods course in 
au^ricultural education. 

(c) Administration :uul supervision of ^*(>(:at ional agriculture : 
'J'liis course is designed especially to meet the needs of State direc- 
tors of agricultural education. The Smith-IIughes Act is used as 
a basis for the work. Topics receiving consideration are: Types 
of schools, plans for supervision, ])reparntion of teachers, supervision 
of home-project work, qurricuhi, and courses of study. Visitation 
of schools is a refpiired^part of the co\irse. In addition to the in- 
struction by members of the department, lectures will bo given by 
several State directors, f^. S. Hawkins, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Hoard for Vocational Kduention, will give the lectures for one 
week. 

• (d) The socdal and vojcational aspects of education: A course de- 
siguied to give students bertain fundamental points of view in the 
interpretation of educational problems. Kniphasis will be placed 
upon the changing social and vocational demand^ made upon the 
school and the initiative the school should take to better^social and 
\ocational cbiKlitions. The purpose is to acquire a workable point 
of view for social progress and to Study its applications -with special 
reference to educatimi in a democracy. . 

Eincrgmcy courses in ar/ricxdture , — Due tcv the hick of trained 
teachers to take hold of vocational departments of agriculture dur* 
ing the wi\t j)eriod the New York State College of Agriculture, at 
the request of the State department of education, offered emergency 
courses for the preparation of these teachers for h- period- of nine 
weeks, beginning July 29, 191S. These courses under the direction 
of the department of rural education, covered the following sub- 
jects: Farm shop, soils and Afertili^^^^duiry industry, poultry hus- 
bandry, animal Imshandry, general rndt growing, agriculture in the 
liigh schools, farm management, and farm crops. Each of these 
subjects was taken up from the point of view and with regard to 
tlio needs of teachers of agriculture in the high school. 

P'rom August 5 to August 10 a conference of all agricultural in- 
structors in the New York schools of agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
homo making was held at the college. 

During the school year 191G-17, 43 men and 4 women 
were registered in the regular college course in agricultural educa- 
tiori.x. In 1916, 82 of the agricultural students who graduated had 
tal&n special trainiri|f.' courses; Z5 of these students scoured positions - 


as teaiohei^. ^ 
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X^ARTMENT OFiAGRICULTUmAL KDOCAtIoN: AGSlCULTURA|i| AND MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE OF TEXAS* 

Organization and scope , — As all teacher training in the college 
is under the dii^ctiou of this department, it includes gejienil train- 
ing in educatioiL as well as si)o^ial work in agricultural education. 
The chief efforts of tlie departruent are centered upon training 
'teachers ^)f vocational agriculture for the secondary schools of the 
State and in aiding those teachers in service. The latter work con- 
sists cliiHly of visiting the schools and furnishing direct aid tliei*el>y, 
ill conducting extension classes where teachers may be hiought to- 
gether for regular courses, and in furnishiag illustrative mattM’ial 
in the way of charts, slides, and exhibits. 

Teaching farUities . — The department ocouj^ies three rooms in a 
new modern building. One rooyi is a model laboratory in which are 
exhibited and demonstrated desirable forms of equipment for te;u*h- 
ing the various courses in the high school. Laboratory materials are 
also on display with suggestions as to t^eir preparation and use. 
Another room is equipped as a laboratory for t)ie preparation 
illustrative materials. Various charts and mimeographed materials 
are prepared, lantern slitles uiade and colored, and various photo- 
graphs anti other pictures prepared for use in visual instni(*tion. 
The department library contains the newest books and iKiIletins on 
agriculture suited to secondary schools as well as works on e<luca- 
tioii; ■ - ", 

In addition to three regular meml>er6 of the staff, a professor of ug- 
ricuUinal education and two associate professors of agintultural 
^ education, two student a&^tants are employed in the de(>artment. 

( oursea of study . — Two four-year college curricula ai^e offered: 
One leading to the degree B. 8, in agricultural education, and the 
other to a B. 8, in agriculture. TI^'t>vo curricula are nearly alike in 
tlie first two years and may differ but little in the two uppeur years, 
^ the difference depending upon the courses* the student may elect. Si.x 
hours of electives are left' open in each semester of the junior and 
senior year. of the first named curriculum, *while half of the optional 
I credits inuf^t be in ^ither agriculture or agricultural exhication in the 
ugriciiltnral curriculum. 

, "Tl^ department offers the usual courses in the following siib.jt*< ts: 

. Ktluctdional psychology, methods and teaching, sch(K»ls adiuiiiiiiira- 
tioii, higl cJichool problems, and vocational educatioij. The special 
i^otii'ses in agricultural education are described in the catalogue as 
follows; _ 

, AiUtUubftiratlo&^ of liigb^bool Agriculture; ThU ceurMe Ht a miidy tite 
> that coufeunt the tocher Ih carry lug on the^worU of Uie 

- of agriculture iu the high school* Among the tbntos U i are : 
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The seleotiun of fiubje<*t matter suited condUlauR; ufrrk'uKure lu the 

cnn i('\ilimi : ljit>orHiory, Held, and Rome AerdKos ; visual instrurtlon : super- 
vision of honie laboratory uud library ecuiipmeni ; use iiml nniuai;e* 

iiuMit of wintfil farm, and oonmn;idty or extension work. Tlu* laboratory 
Im tUkI will Ite uwhI for the prejiHnition of teaelitnjc material, ami for working 
(Hit Individual assi;:nuieiils et>mux*ted with Iho^^work. 'I’ext : MHtetial.s and 

MetliocU in III;; 1 1 Stiiool Agii culture, by Hummel. 

Kural edumtifui : The primary purpose of this iourta^ Is to make u study of 
rural oihioation in its-broad sense, wltli n view of inreparing Unniiers atid ex- 
tension workers for more efficient .service Ut rnrnl coinniunitles. Some of tlie 
tnpu*s (llscu'-wd hVc: Chan>rea In rnrul pdm*atimi nhd the rural home, ti»- 
iicilier with the factors ejffe<Tinp sutli chnojjes: the schoc’ am a conimuiiity 
center: odier ngeiiclt^; to ho coordinated; wimiiunUy play and recreation, arid 
the rcdircdHl ruinl r*1ioo1. 'JVxI : Uural Ufe and I^lucuthni, by Quhberly. 

,\tn*lru)nui(I exH’osiito and diniinnstralion : Tliis courHt» ij<riitti*nded t.n ;?ivf 
,n >iirvey of the wliolo ftold of extension In ap icultnre and homo eioiMtinies 
him! In jrive iluii will prepare for actual field work. Among the topics 

disousscil nre; Flvolution of extemilon In agriculture and home economics, 
general orgiiolzailon for xixtensioii. jnethods of extension, farm demonstration 
Work, junior agricultural cbih'^, exleiisioii by expert^, extcnalon by rallnmds and 
c‘<aiimercial coiuimTiie^’, and the training of extension workers. 

/IWcIiing; The purpose of this oonpsH^ is to give opportunity for students to 
get' iicnia) exiHTienov in teaching Rt^mdary agrlctiUure under supK-rvIsitni. 

plans must t»e submitted by the srmlent and approval by tlie critic 
teacher in advHt»<*e of the lesstuj. The teacldup methods and results of the 
si ml Put will ho diseuKsed In siHsdal conferonces. Pro vision will lx* iimde for 
cl|ft,sses on tlie rauipus and tienr hy high schools. Apidliinion for this mirse ' 
^ must I>e niHd(- at least throe moiiihs in advance, « ^ 

S 

'I'o otlier coursiw — agriculliirHl instruction nnd agricullurul ex- 
tension nnd demonstration — are modifications of courses described 
in tlie latter coumh , The student is expected to do some extension 
work ns a part of tlie course. 

Ill addition to othev work offered in the summer session, a rural 
life scliool is conducted for six>weeks. t^ourses which do not involve 
collcgf^credit are given in agriculture, rural education, rural sociology, 
and rural economics. The.se courses include modified fonns of regu- 
lar college courses intended for the training of high-school teachers 
of agrii nlture. A rural life conference, including a rural pastor's 
confcrcncti and a rural school conference, is held for one week. 

During tlie summer of 1918, from June 3 to July 13, sp^ial courses 
wt‘fe offered for teachers of vocational agriculture. These coui'ses, 
which were arranged in conference with those in oharge of the 


Smith-Hughee work in the State, included: Administration of high 
scliool agricultui*e; elementary crop production; and market tj^s 
of horses and swine. 


higt 


StudenU, — In 191G-17 120 men emx)Iled for agricultural education^ 
In 1916 there were 32 graduates, 10 of whom isecured positibna 
teachers of agriculture. ... ^ 

, * ' ‘ ■ ' ... , - . .... 
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deVetx)pment of agricultural instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCAHON: OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 

Orgunization and scope, — The department of agricultural educa- 
tion is a part of the school of vocational education, which embraces 
also departments of education, psychology, home economics educa- 
tion, industrial education, and commercial education. The college 
is expected to confine its teacher training largely to j)repanngtcachers 
of vocational subjec^ in the secondary schools. General training in 
education and psycho^^is given, however, as a basis for the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational subjects. ThiM^hction of the 

department of agricultural education is “to train men and women 
as teachers of agriculture in the colleges and secondary schools; to 
train extension workers in agriculture; and to devoloil leadt^rfehip in 
rural life and etl^ication.” ' 

Teaching facilities . — Although teachers of agricillTure have had 
some special training for a number of years as a part "of the work 
of the department of industrial education,’ the department of agri- 
cultural education has been but recently org^iized and is not fully 
equipped. ^Hie idea in equip'hient is not to ^vo elaborate equip- 
ment but to train teachers with such equipment and facilities as 
will he within their,. reach in secondary schools. A combination 
laboratory and classroom is being equipped with such illustrative 
and reference material and laboratory apiTaratus as shoidd be used 
in a department; o? vocational agriculture in a high school. 

The department of agriculture in thj local high school is in 
charge of an instructor in agricultural' education of the college.* • 
This department is used for practice teaching with the instructor 
acting us criti# teacher. 

Courses of Students preparing to teach agriculture in the 

eecondary schools register iii the school of agricultui*e, taking the 
prescribed work for all agricultural studenta in the first two jears. 
In the last two years instead of sj>ecinlizing in some branejh of 
agriculture the w^ork is largely prescribed to round out a more gen- 
eral training in agriculture and related science and to include 16 
ll*)urs of professional training. This latter training includes educa- 
tional psychology, principles of education, vocational cducatibn, 
sec^otidary education in agriculture, and practice teaching. 

Facilities are afforded for special students in a^'iculturul cdtica- ' 
tion to graduates of normal and agricultural courses. In addition to 
seminars for these students and practice teaching classes, the fol- 
lowing courses arc offered : 

(a) Secondary education agriculture; The principles of educa- 
tion as applied to the teaching of vocational agriculture in second- 
ary school. Aims, methods, and material adapted tp the practi^l 
training b| stgd^ts aver pf age are considej^d; including the/ 
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orpranizatiou of courses, the collection and use of' illustrative and ref- 
erence materials, and the various j)hases of classroom and lalxjratory 
instruction. 

{b) Seminar a^iculturul education: A discussion of special prob- 
lems in the teaching of agriculture and in 'the administration of 
agricultural education which will be brought out in an effort to keep 
in touch Avitb the progress of this ]>hase of education. The seminar 
includes also a.critical review of the current literature of the subject. 

(c) Educational resources of the rural community: The special 
aim of this course is to prepare teachers for broader social* service. 
'J'he rural school, the fannhouso, the countr}^ church, farmers^ or- 
ganizations, and other agencies for rural progre.ss will be considered 
witii a view of w'orking toward a better correlation and a greater 
cooperation in effort for \iral development. Special attention will 
be given the rural school a commupit}" center. 

(^/) ICxtension method.4 in agriculture: The histor}", organization, 
and methods of county agricultural agent wmrk; lectures, assigned 
readings and practice in news writing, outlhiing program of work, 

. drawing projects, chart making, conducting meetings, etc, 

(^) Agriculture and general science for teachers: The aims, ma- 
terials, and methods in general agriculture and general science 
with organization of courses for secondary schools. Special at- 
tention to supervision of productive projects to meet emergency 
ncedi^. 

(/) Elementary education in agriculture: The aims, materials, 
and methods of p re vocational atid educational agriculture in the 
elementary schools, the relation to nature study and the boys’ and 
'girls’ club work. Special attention given to school ami home gardens 
and such projects as ^Kuiltry and rabbits. 

The Inst-named course is given in the summer session and to 
teachers and* supervisors in the elementary schools at Portland. '*' 
C’oiirses for the training of vooational teachers are also offered at 
lk)rthuul. Secondary education fn agriculture is given as an exten- 
sion coui*se in the itinerant training of teachers of agriculture in 
service by the head of tho^department who serves also a^^pervisor 
of agricultural education jn the State, 

Stxi^€nt8.~Jn 1916-17, 14 mon^vere registered in the department 
of industrial education. In 1916 there were 12 graduates, all of 
whom secured positions as tencliers. 


PRACTICAL PHASES OF TRAINING. 


The demand to place agricultural instruction upon a more practi- 
cal basis and the standardi^tioh of vocfitiohal agriculture through . ; 
Federal and State controPa^e caUing for the more practical tiiW 
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ing of teachers. The practical training as now given may be classi- 
fied as follows: (1) Practice in agriculture; (2) practice in teaching; 
and (3) ^practice in the preparation and use of teaching materials. 

Practice in agrioilture, — In most of the colleges the problem of 
making the agricultural training practical is considere<^l a problem 
for the various agricultural departments. Departments of agricul- 
tural education take the men with, the training as they have received 
it in the various phases of agriculture. In some cases, however, as 
this training is not sufficiently practical to enable the prospective 
teachers to direct vocational work, the departments of agricultural 
'education have been obliged to secure new courses of a practical 
nature or to bring about a reorganization of courses as given. 
Although most of the States have required two years of farm ex- 
perience for teachers of vocational agriculture, it is found necessary 
to supplement this and round it out in the training course to meet 
their needs as teachers. Some States are using teacher training 
funds to give practical shop work to prospective teachers. Other St a tes 
find it essential to have prospective teachers, directors, and, super- 
visors of productive farm projects carry out such projects themselves 
in much the same manner as they will expect of their students. Con- 
. ducting practical farm projects on the college farm has been a fea- 
ture of several of the emergency teacher training courses. It is 
possible that it may become a pemanent feature of regular courses 
for teacliers of^vocational agriculture. It seems reasonable that the 
prospective teacher should secure some of his practical training in 
agriculture in the light of a need which diffei's from the specialist or 
scientist or even from the student who returns to the farm. 

Practice in teaching. — Securing suitable practice in teaching is 
admitted to be one of the most difficult and expensive of all fornm 
of teacher training. It is presenting many new difficulties to depart- 
ments that train teachers of vocational agriculture. Some of the 
agricultural colleges offer vocational courses of secondary grade 
^ahd in some cases students in agricultural education secure practice 
in teaching the students in such course^ The chief objection to 
such practice is that it is secured under conditions widely variant 
from the ordinary secohdary school. The students are older as a 
rule and the methods used in teaching them are too oft^n the same 
'methq^. used in teaching regular college stqd^ts. As a rule the ’ 
equipment is th6 same as used for college students. It is often diffi- 
cult to^ secure cooperation wherein such practice may be supervised 
by thoap trained in education instead of by those trained in some 
special /phase of agriculture. In some cases the students do not 


ev^n grt 4 Mb Idnd of practice. If tlmj secure any practice at all it 
is of t^qir ieUow kud^ta ^ . 
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^ome of the colleges depend upon local high schools to aseciire 
pi artice for their students. Under some conditions this plan works 
Mf]l. Where one school is used for a large number of students, 
;il>norrnal conditions arise and the plan does not work well, 

< ine of the best plans yet observed is the placing of prospective 
tcadiers in agricultural departments^of rural high soliool as appreii- 
( itr teachers for a period of several months. As the local teacher 
M< ts critic teacher, the plan is limited by the number of schools 
a Ml liable in which teachers are in charge who arc qualified to direct 
tlie wo^k of a teacher in training. It is necessary to give the w^ork 
careful general supervi^n, which means close cooperation between ^ 
those in charge of teacher training and those in charge of the agri- 
cultural instruction in the schools. As the student may be called 
upon to give up all ,other ttisks for a whole seme^er, thejt^rk must 
involve sufficient credit or monetary compensation to induce students 
to take it. Tn New York some compensation is given such teachers 
in training. It will be seen that the expense of such a‘ plan puts 
limitations upon it. In the future, perhaps, it will l>e desirable to 
j)ut limitations on teacher training and atTKS'same time to make the 
work more thorough. This plan promises ®nuch for the future. 

Vi'aHiee in the preparation and use of teachmg materials . — Many 
of the special cournes in agricultural education call for laboratory 
Avork as well as practice teaching. It has been interesting to note 
thiit some of the older men in charge of the Jwork Who went into 
agricultural education from other lines of teaching have not known 
Avliat to do with laboratory periods, while many of the men who have 
had actual contact with the problems of making the work practical 
in secondary schools have not had sufficient time for all of the prac- 
tical training they desire to give their students. Although the 
extent and nature of the work done depends much upon the 
equipment and organization, well as the aims of the various 
depiirtmeikts, most of the instruction will fit into the following 
groups : 


1. Preparing Illustrative and laboratory material. 

1. U»e of a camera. 

2. Vsv of a atereoptlcon. 


S. Making lantern Hides. . . 

4. C'OUei'ting and mou%,ttng pictures, 

0. Clwrt making. ’ ^ 

6L Collecting and mounting Insects ami other small anlmalr 
7. CoUectlng and mounting plants. 

5. Preparing exhibits and collecting laboratory materials. 

II. Use of reference material. 

" 1. Making collections of bpll^lns, etc. 

2, X^lassi^lng and cataloging refer^ce m'atertaU 
. B. Making, jTOuntl^ and indexind 
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111. Organization of subject nwtter. 

1. Working out curricula anU courses of study. 

2. Prepurntion of lesson outlines hikI study outlines for itroJcctSw 

’ 3. Preparing forms for rtH'ords. ^ 

4. Planning practtcums and field trii»s. 

5. Preparation of survey outlines. ' 

I Planning and making oqulpineut. 

1. Drawing plans of classroom, laboratory, shops, etc. 

2. Planning equipment for classroom and laboratory. 

3. Making simple equipment and teaching devices. 

V. Conducting practical exercises as adtiptwl to secondary students. 

..The niiture and extent of tlic last-named group of activities de- 
pend clii^y upon opportunities afforded tlic students for suitable 
priK'fical tvork in their agricultural courses and the opportunities 
.for carrying out practiciiins and field trips in connection ^vith prac- 
tice teaching. In some cases, even where the students secure practice 
of a technical nature in connection with their agricultural courses, 
practienms are planned and conducted in the training class as they 
/ would* be handled for secondary students. Such work includes: 
Judging farm animals, judging farm products, testing seed, testing 
soil for acidity, Tise of the Babcock test, testing and preserving eggs, 
and such practical and simple exercises as fit well into the work of 
a secondary school. 

Agencies for the advancement of ogvicvltural education. — Many, 
of the larger educational and scientific institutions and societies have 
been concerned for a number of years with problems of agricultural 
education as they relate to the general problems of education and 
agriculture with which these bodies deal. Chief among the nation&l 
bodies may be mentioned the National Education Association and 
the American Association of Agricultural. Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Scarcely ^year passes in wliich these bodies do not con- 
sider some phase of agricuJJLure in the secondary scliools. Regional 
and Stqte teachers’ associations very often find time on their pro- 
grams and place in their reports for consideration of problems deal- 
ing with .teaching ngriculture in the high schools, U has been only 
within the last four or five years, however, that the problems'of 
agriculture in the secondary schools have been given special con- 
sideration. Such speciid‘attention lias l)ccn given chiefly by the fol- 
lowing agencies: , 

1.. Division of agricultural instruction, United States Department 
of Agriculture: ' In 1003 tlie Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture received an appBppriation 
for farmers’ institutes and agricultural instruction in the following 
teriDs : 

To eaable the i^reUry of .Agriculture to Iiiyestlgate and report upon the 
organisation and progress of farniers* inatifutes and agrieulttiral schools' la 
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the several Stntos and Territories and upon similar organizations In foreign 
tountrles, wltji special suggestions of plans and methods for making such 
organizations more elTecilve for the dlsm^mlnatlon of the results of the work 
of the Dei»«rtment of Agriculture and the agricultural experiment stations, 
nml of Improved methixls of agricultural practice, Including the employment 
of labor In the city of Washington and elsewhero^nd all necessary expenses, 
$ 20 , 600 . 

For a nuraber of years work of a general nature, much of It propa- 
ganda for the development of agricultural education and farmers’ 
institutes, was carried on by specialists ii^ those two lines. Although 
the work has continued ever since with the same appropriation and 
the same authorization, its nature has been changed as the work to 
do became more specific and specialized. In 1014 a man was en> 
ployed to give his entire time to the work of the secondary schools. 
Tliis work is mostly along two lines: (1) Investigating the^ethods 
of organization and teaching in the schools; (2) organizing the 
infomialifm .secured in the DejArtment of Agriculture and the ex- 
►periment stations for teaching purposes. Methods gleaned from 
the study of schools are suggested in conne<-tion with the materials 
organized for tOHcliiug.* This material is sent out in the form of 
bulletins and documents. For two years the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Monthly served as a medium for reaching teadiers of agricul- 
ture. Sets of lantern slides are, prepared and loaned to teachers 
with lecture syllabi. 

2. United States Bureau of Education: The Federal Bureau of 
Education for several years has considered aid to teachers of agricul- 
ture as one of its functions, but owing to limite’d funds it has been 
necessary to restrict its efforts to a few lines. A specialist in agri- 

. cultural education has been employed for the past three y&nrs. Mucli 
of his time has-been devoted to investigations concerning higher edu- 
cation in agriculture and the coordination of the whole program of 
iigricultilral instruction. The bureau has cooperated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other agencies in making investigations 
and has published a number of bulletins reporting the results of 
^ investigations and the proceedings of educational societies dealing 
with agriculture in secondary schools. 

3. Conferences on agricultural education : Under the auspices of 
the Departm^t of Agriculture and the Bureau of Education a 
number o'f rjgipnal conferences have been held, in which specific 
problems relating to the teaching of agfici^lture in secondary schools 
w'ere discussed. As those attending the conferences were mqstly 

.engaged in the colleges as profe^rs of agricultural education, or 
^ in State departments of education as supertisors of agriculture, the 
pr<rt>lems discussed pertained chiefly to training teachers and to ^e 
or^nization. and direction of courses of study, in the s^ndaj^ 
,:i6407p*-^2(>-^7 ' VV-:.: 
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schools. The reports of these conferences, though not published for 
general distribution, were made available to those immediately 
interested. 

4. The American Association for the Advancement of Agricultural 
Teaching: This association was organized in 1909 for the purpose, 
as stated in its constitution, “ to promote the teaching of agriculture 
and to devise ways and means of increasing the efficiency of such 
instruction in elemental^ and secondary schools aijd in colleges and 
universities,” Up to the present time the association has given most 
of its time to problems relating to secondary agriculture. Some of 
the proceedings of its meetiiigs and reports of its communities have 
been published by the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Education. The committee on the use of land by high schools teach- 
ing agriculture has done a good deal to develop a rational use of the 
school farm and to promqte the home-project plan. 

5. Federal Board for Vocational Education: In addition to the 
general administration of vocational agriculture, as subsidized with 
Federal funds, the Smith-Hughes Act charges the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education — 

to make or cause to have juade studies, Investlgntlons, and reports, with particu- 
lar reference to their use in aiding the States In the establishment of vocathmal 
schools andvela.sses'nnd In giving instruction in agriculture, etc. • ♦ ♦ 

When the board deems It advisable, such studies and investteatlons concerning 
agriculture for the purimses of ngrioultiirol education tniy be made In co- 
operation with or thntugh the Department of Agriculture. Such studle.s, in- 
ve.stlgntion8, and reports concerning the administration of vocatloual schools, 
courses of. study, and Instruction In vocational subjects may be made 111 co- 
operation with or through the Bureau of Education, 

Inasmuch as the work of the Feder*^ board is directly connected 
with the schools and that it has both authorization and funds for 
aiding the teaching of agriculture and other vocational schools in a 
direct way, it looks as if the governmental aid for this phase of teach- 
ing would center largely around the work of that board. Plans for 
cooperation with both the Department of Agriculture .and the 
Bureau of Education have been made. These departments will do 
investigational work connected with the teaching and administration, 
of agriculture in the secondary schools under the direction *bf the 
Federarboard, 

6. General agencies: Of the general agencies interested in agri- 
cultural education the most important at present are the National 
Education Association and the National Society for Vocational 
Education, At the present time a committee on agricultural educa- 
tion is. working in cojonectipn with the commission on the reorgani- 
zation of secondary educ.ation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation^oD a report which promiseq|to be not a reorganization but a 
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primary organization of secondary agriculture, as this branch of sec- 
ondary education has never been really organized. The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education gave some at- 
tcntion to agricultural education. - Now that this society has broad- 
ened its field and changed its name to the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, it promises to' give a grout deal more attention to 
the problems of vocational agriculture in secondary schoola 




Chapter VI. 

SUMMARY OF STUDY. 


RELATION OF SECONDARY TO COLLEGIATE AGRICULTUR^j- 

It is not easy to draw a distinct line between agricnltu^ jis\^ 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools and the collegfe. As 
the teaching of agriculture was developed in the college, it is reason- 
able to assume that, in its early development, it was of an elemen- 
tary nature. It has only befen in recent years that the land-grant 
colleges have raised their agricultural instruction to college grade; 
even now mugh of the instruction of tlie colleges for Negroes and 
some bf the other instit\itions is of a secondary grad©- Many of 
the secondary schools are doing work in agriculnire to-day more ad- 
vanced than most of the colleges were doing a few years ago. The 
nature of the subject will always present difliciilties in drawing 
lines between agriculture suited for the elementary schools, the sec- 
ondary schools, and the colleges. The present-day tendency appears 
to be to consider elementary instruction of a general prevocational 
nature the work of the elementary schools and the junior high 
^ schools, and the work pf the agricnlturaL^ol legos largel v'the training 
of scientists and specialists, leaving to secondary schools and de- 
partments a large share of the vocational training of farmers. 

KIND OF SCHOOLS. 

As the teaching of agriculture was extended beyond the colleges, 
it was assuiued Mppareiitly that schools of agriculture should be os- 
tablisl..id with land and e<]uipmont for practical instruction at the 
ficliool. Many of the agricultural schools established have not been 
real agricultural schools. In some cases agricultural departments 
have been more successful in teaching agriculture than the so-called 
agricultural schools. The qutvstion has arisen as to whether agricul- 
ture should be taught in tlie^ ordinary high school or in s|>eci-al 
schools of agriculture. From the study the autluH- Ims made it 
would seem that (here is place for instruction in agriculture in every 
high school serving a farming community, if the school is prepared 
to giveihe proper training to future farmers. There is also a place 
for a limited number of agricultural schools of secondary grade* 
^fhe imijority of^students should receive their agricultural trakiing in 
loo 
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the public high school ^while living at home on the farm. The stu- 
dents who are not served by local higli schools and the more ma- 
ture students who wrsli more intensive training in agriculture the 
agricultural scliools will aid the colleges in training. 

PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 

The i)rartical training of farmers as undertaken -by the schools 
piesents many new problems. While we may agree that vocational 
agriculture means the training: of farmei*s, we do* not know what 
the schools imiy do, and just how they miv do it. in giving that 
training. We may learn something from the experience of the agri- 
cultural -colleges, but their work has been in most cases better 
adapted to the training of scientists than farmers. High-school 
instruction has suffered from the college instruction which has in 
to<i many cases been taken ovor witliont adaptation to ^condary 
students-. Some of the secondary schools have taken long steps in 
the direction of solving some of the problems presented. A survey 
of what these schools have accornplislied should be helpful before 
new studies are attcuipted. The author has had opportunity to 
study a large number of schools teadiing agriculture. The chief 
problems studies are suniniariz^d in the following paragraphs: 

Use of land. — ^J^lacing agricultural instruction upon a vocational 
basis means making the work practical. Practice in agriculture 
involves tlic use of land. \^ether the school should own a farm or 
not is still a question much discussed. Some of the schools visited 
have used their school farms effectively in giving practical training. 
Others have been more successful in connecting the training given 
at the school with practice secured at home through the home- 
project plan. Other schools have used both tlie school farm and_ 
the home-project plan. It would seem from the study made that 
there is a place for both, if |)ro])erly planned, directed, and adapted 
to educational needs. As a rule the home-project plan works best 
in agri(!fultiiral departments of high schools where the students are ' 
living at home upon farms near the school. School farms are most 
needed in connection with agricultural schools where the students 
are living at the school, away from liome. 

Utilizing community resources . — In vocational training in agri- 
culture there is a tendency to get away from technical laboratoiy 
training and to make the shop -and the farm the laboratory of the 
school. ’ Some of the schools doing mort effective work not only ** 
use the home farms and the school land for practical training, but 
dlso use neighboring farms in the comm^ity. In fact, they look 
fipoh the Entire bonpunity as the laboratory of the sch<^ and use 
|11 its raeources as far as possible f(>r tetu^ing putposes.^ 
attitude, u dxemp Wi^nsin nbrhml adio^l 
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wliich, instead of. investing in live stock and eciuipment for their 
p^’hool farms, invested in auto trucks with which to take classes 
into the community for fieW instruction. 

Methods of instruction , — Vocational traming in agriculture is in- 
troducing new problems in teaching. Not that new principles are 
involved, but that new applications must be made. The lecture 
method and technical laboratory methods evolved in the college 
do not function any lietter in teu(’hing secondary agriculture than 
^ they do in teaching other phases of science in the high school. Text- 
book methods and laboratory training considered, successful, in 
science teaching in the high school need considerable adaptation in . 
their application to vocational training in agriculture. The most 
successful schools based their school instruction i^pon practical 
farm projects and constructive work in the iield and shop. Teachers 
were supervisors and directors of training as well as instructor's. 
Classroom instruction of a nature less formal than academic* in- 
struction in the high school seems lo meet the needs of instruction 
related to i)ractical work. Individual project study means supervi.sed 
study. The teacher in the classroom continues as a director and 
leader iis he is out of dooi*s, for a part of the time directing in- 
dividual study and planning of work and then acting as leader 
in a round-table dis<*ussion of problenjs and. principles of general 
interest and application, 

Organization of subject matter . — The curricula and courses of 
study in operation in the various schools and suggested in the State 
plans showj^^t general standards arc not established. As a rule, 
where Stat^ n^ave attempted to standardize the work by prescribing 
curricula and definite courses of study, the work has not been entirely 
satisfactory. Various sections of most of the States differ so widely 
in their agricultural needs and educational resources that fetimdard- 
ized courses are a handicap unless they offer considerable leeway 
their choice of subject matter and its application. The most.i^ic- 
cessful courses noted were those adapted best to the interests of 
particular classes of students and to the needs of the community^ in * 
which they live. It should be possible to bring vocational agriculture 
to a high standard in regard to the quantity and character of the 
work done without specifying the subjects to be taught. 

^^^EquxfmerkU — What has been stated in regard to standardization 
or courses applies in a large measure to equipment. The two go to- 
gether to a great extent. Some States have made little attempt to 
standardize courses and methods of instruction, b^t have specified* 
equipment m detail, |l^8ome cases.it would seem that J;he courses of 
fltudy ^and ‘inethods were made to fit the equipmentj instead of the 
equipi^ gj ^it selected as'jt was needed in teaching. As long as the 
i^ea prevaUed ooold be’ taught ^ in the 
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laboratory or that a Bch6ol farm is essential to practical training, ex- 
Lciisiye and expensive equipment seemed inevitable in a plan for 
a^rricultural training, 'JTie home-project plan and a wider use:of 
roiurnHnity rt'sources have reduced tlie need for e<|uipincfU greatly. 
As the work is luatlo more-practical there is a tendency to equip shops 
aiid’workrooins rather than laboAtories, Incubators, pruning tools, 
hotbed sash^ ami Sj>raying outfits are apt to be considered more 
essential* than microscopes, glassware, and soil tubes. In some of 
‘the schools doing excellent work little expensive equipment was 
found, I'he success of the work depended upon the ability and re- 
sourcefulness of the tcacdier, who, with his students, gathered about 
iiim inexpensive teaching material, and who used the h<?me farms and 
the resources of the communit}' to a great extent. A good teacher 
may overcome the handicap of poor e<|uipment, while a jwor teacher 
has difliculty in making good with the best equipment availa|)lc. 

SUBSIDIZING AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

AccompLkkmeids of State auL — Vocational training In agriculture 
means a form of training more expensive than instruction in academic 
subjects. Even where no farm is used by the school, and equi}unent 
is maiiTlained at a minimum, the cost is high because a highly trained, 
high-priced man must be employed to supervise and direct the work 
of relnti\*cly few pupils. The home-project method may be inex- 
l>cnsive us as equipment is concerned but expensive for instruc- 
tion and supervision, as one man can supervise but a f<^v pupils. 
Kealizing the importance of agricultural training and considering 
its cost, the majority of the States had provided, in some way, to 
encourage and support the work with State^subsidy. While much 
of the money was misspent, because rational plans \vere not made 
and adeejuate supervision and insiiection provided, most of the agri- 
cultural instruction worthy of consideration as a special brflnch of 
education was developed u[> to 1917 under the stimulus of State aid. 
It is to the Success of State- aided agricultural instruction that we 
must accredit Federal aid for that work. 

State systems as models , — It was the States which provided dis- 
tinctly f<jr vocational agriculture and made provision for supervision 
that the work might be carried out upon a distinctly vocational basis 
that contributed most to a national plan for vocational agricultural 
education. In this study considerable attention has been given the 
work done in Massachusetts, New York, PennsylvAnia, Now Jersey, 
and Indiana, because it was upon the work accomplished in these 
States that the Federal act for vocational creation was modeled to 
a great extent.. The chief purpose of the Smith-Hughes Act was 
to stimulate other States to provide for vocational education, includ- 
ing agriculture, .as the al^ye-meiitioned States bad done. We may 
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continue to study what has been done in these States with profit, 
l)ecause they have had severeal years’ start in working out problems. 
The author has received many suggestions from visiting schools in 
York and Massachusetts' wlii'ch have been helpful to other 
States. )The home-project plan and practical use of school land 
have been worked out well in some of the schools and departments 
in those States. The problem before us now is to adapt methods 
worked out for conditions in those States to meet conditions as found 
. in other sections. 

Ihe grunting of Federal aid undoubtedly means a new epoch for * 
agriculture in the secondary scliools, not only because of the direct 
financial aid and the State aid which it stimulates but also for new 
policies established and new standards set. Although the matter of 
organization and admi nitration is left largely with the States, there 
is little doubt but that the tendency is in the direction of national 
standa^. While ic is too early to determine tiie extent to which 
national standards are going to ^ect work already started uiuler 
State aid, it has been considered worth ivhile to make a study of 
the various State plans for purpose of comparison. 

For the present, most of the effort of the State departments of 
education is centered upon vocational agriculture as established ac- 
cording to Federal standards: The question arises us to whether 
other forms of agricultural instruction in secondary and elementary 
agriculture are to be neglected. It is a question whether specialized 
vocational training in agriculture may be maintained in an extensive 
way without more attention to vitalizing the instruction in general 
agriculture. Linking instruction in gfeneral agriculture in the upper 
grades, the junior higli school, and the lower grades of the high 
school with boys’ and girls’ club ivark and other home work* should 
serve in an excellent way as prevocational training for agriculture.^ 

Although the matter of dual control has been passed up to the 
States, there are few States which the administration of vocational 
education is not linked ci|)S^y with the administration of general 
education. . Inasmuch as there should be close relation between the 
elementary or prevocational work and vocational training, the su- 
pervision of both lines should bo under the .sjrpie direction. ’ ? 

* Teacher training . — As the^ sucdK&s of the work in the secondary 
schools depends in such a large measure upo#the training of the 
teachers, the Federal funds provide Mr this important work. Some 
progress had been made in developing departments of agricultural 
education before Federal aid was given through the Smith-Hughes 
Act. ^The Nelson amendment to the •Morrill Act provided that some 
of the -funds, for the land-grant college could be used* for training 
tc|achers of agriculture. The^ujjior had made some study of teacher 
^iniAg as conducted in these cbUeg<^,‘wd found that ^urs^ iii 
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agricultural education, varied from j:ourf>es consisting chiefly of the 
subject matter of general agriculture to courses consisting cliiefly ' 
of general methods in education. * . \ * 

Wo are now in the proce^ss of developing special methods and 
means of organization in agriculture. Along with this development, ^ ' 
agricultural education' js being developed as a special line' in the 
teaching profession. A great deal, probably too much, is expe<-ted 
of teachers of secondary agriculture. I'liey are expected to know 
both the art of farming and the science of agriculture along general 
linos, as 'well %» the art of teaching and tbe science of education. 

I )eparUnejits of agricultural eduration 'are finding that this broad 
training can not all be given in the college To/^secure men who, 
liHvc good pros|.)ects of succeeding in departments of vocational ag- 
riculture from the start, they are reaching out for men who have 
had either experience m forming or practice in teaching or both, 
and then rounding out tiieir training in the college. 
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